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[From  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  Sept.  8,  tSflS.] 
Opeu  Letters  on  the  Money  Question. 

Letter  I. 

HON.  DAVID  TUKl'lK: 

Senator — I am  proposing  to  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  to  3'ou  openly  some 
letters  on  the  main  issue  of  the  present 
eampaigiR  -the  money  issue.  1 adopt  triis. 
— a rerosrnized  form  of  discussion  of  pub- 
lie  questions,  because  you  are,  not  only 
the  leader  of  vuiir  party  in  In  liana.  but 
have  been  a leader  among  those  wiio  have 
guided  the  course  of  your  puity  in  state 
and  nation  on  this  question  in  recent 
years.  If  the  views  which  you  have  ad- 
vanced on  the  money  question  and  the  ai 
guments  which  you  have  offered  in  sujt 
port  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  unsound 
it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments of  other  men. 

I suppose  that  the  Memphis  Convention 
of  June  12,  1895,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
birth  of  free  silver  democracy.  Ff  my 
memory  is  not  at  fault  you  were  preiiont 
upon  that  interesting  occasion  and  took 
a prominent  part  in  its  ceremonies.  In 
its  deliverance  on  the  money  question 
that  convention  declared. 

“That  we  favor  the  immediate  restoni- 
tion  of  silver  to  its  former  place  as  a full 
legal  tender,  standard  money  equal  with 
g<dd  and  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  both  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  Id 
to  1 nnd  upon  t'>rms  of  exact  equr.lity.” 

With  scarcely'  a variation  of  language 
the  Chicago  convention  of  July  9,  1S96, 
declared: 

“We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  at  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  IG  to  I without 
waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any 
other  nation.*’ 

The  Indiana  State  demoeratic  conven- 
tion of  June  22,  1898,  over  which  you  pre- 
sided, said  in  its  platform, 

“We  reaffirm  and  emphasize  the  ]>Iat- 


form  adopted  by  the  national  democratic 
convention  of  1H9G  at  Cliicago.  We  are 
in  favor  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  both  gold  and  .silver  at  the  existing 
ratio  of  IG  to  1 without  the  aid  or  con- 
sent of  any  (ither  nation.” 

This  propo.sitioii  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  1896,  and 
rejected  by  tliem.  Its  reassertion  by  your 
party  is  a n.otioii  foi  a new  trial.  That 
motion  will  not  be  denied.  In  the  great 
court  of  the  people  the  privilege  of  a r*- 
lu.tiing  1.-  always  alioNNcd  to  a dcieated 
litigant.  You  can  have  the  new  trial. 

A second  trial  of  a gieat  case  ought  to 
be  more  thorough  than  the  first  one. 
Your  request  for  it  imports  a promise  to 
make  it  so;  to  give,  or  try  to  give  better 
reasons  for  free  coinage  tlian  you  did  in 
189G.  I hope  to  .see  your  party  keep  that 
promise  in  effort  ami  endeavor;  and  I 
trust  the  other  side  may  meet  yon  in  ihe 
same  spirit.  Let  ns  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  question  this  time,  if  we  failed  to  do 
so  before. 

As  a starter  in  that  direction  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  neoe.^sary  to  settle  first  just 
what  your  proposition  means.  At  Mem- 
phis it  \vas  “the  immediate  restoration  of 
silver  to  its  former  place,”  and  “the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  ami 
gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.‘*  At  Chica- 
go it  was  “the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  both  silver  and  gold  at  the  present  le- 
gal ratio  of  16  to  1.”  At  Indianapolis  it 
*iiic  .‘rcr  inul  iinliinitcd  coinage  oi 
both  gold  nnd  silver  at  the  existing  ratio 
of  16  iu  1.” 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  had  unlimited 
coinage  of  gold  for  more  than  100  3'ears, 
and  since  1875  that  coinage  has  been  free: 
that  is,  without  charge  to  the  owner  of 
the  bullion;  and  as  no  one  is  proposing 
any  change  in  the  law  in  that  respect, 
this  demand  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  gold  seems  to  be  unnecessary. 
It  is  worse  than  unneees.sary ; it  is  disin- 
genuous and  deceptive.  It  assumes  that 
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silver  and  "old,  Iiaviii"  been  coined  upon 
equal  terin<.  ami  at  a ratio  of  Id  to  1.  can 
be  uscii  as  money  on  <‘<|ual  ternis,  and 
that  the  erteet  of  sueli  free  and  equal 
coinage  will  be  to  give  us  the  full  benefit 
of  both  metals  and  a corresponding  in- 
crease of  coined  money  in  oireulation. 
Such  an  assumption  is  untrue.  Gold  and 
silTer  will  not  circulate  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity at  a coinage  ratio  difi’erent  from  their 
commercial  ratio.  The  gold  in  a gold  dol- 
lar is  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind  to-day  as  the 
silver  in  a silver  dollar.  'J'wo  pieces  of 
money  of  such  unequal  value  could  not 
<'irculale  together  ft»r  a dav:  thev  could 
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not  so  much  as  get  into  circulation.  The 
more  valual>le  one  would,  disappear  in  ad- 
vance of  tlic  .nriival  of  the  other. 

It  is  the  free  coinage  of  silver  that  your 
party  proposes;  and  to  present  the  (lucs- 
tion  to  the  people  fairly  it  ought  to  say 
so  ilirectly:  and  not  mix  it  up  with  the 
coinage  of  gold,  about  which  there  is  no 
(]  nest  ion. 

Hut  while  this  is  the  wliole  of  your 
proposition  in  terms,  it  is  only  a small 
part  of  its  meaning. 

U he  free  coinage  of  silver  imports  that 
the  bullion  owner  may  take  his  silver  to 
the  mint,  liave  it  coined  and  take  away 
the  coins,  as  the  farmer  takes  his  wheal 
to  the  inili  and  carries  away  his  flour. 
Of  course,  no  guaranty  of  the  government 
will  follow  the  coins.  They  will  be 
worth  the  market  value  of  the  silver  in 
thorn,  and  no  more.  The  same  will  bo 
true  of  the  silver  dollars  now  in  cireula- 
tion.  They  are  worth  more  at  present  be- 
cause the  government  stands  pledged  to 
maintain  the  gold  standard,  and  uphold 
Ihe  value  of  all  the  money  issued  by  it 
at  par  with  gold;  and  so  puts  its  own 
credit  beliind  tlie  silver  dollar.  J^mt  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  is  incom- 
patible with  that  policy.  We  could  not 
have  two  kinds  of  silver  dollars — one 
guaranteed  by  the  government  and  the 
other  not.  Tlie  adoption  of  the  free  silver 
policy  would  end  the  government's  pledge 
to  support  the  value  of  its  own  silver  dol- 
lars, and  they  would  drop  at  once  to  tiie 


value  of  the  silver  in  them.  Witli  no 
gold  in  circulation,  paper  money  of  all 
kinds, — greenbacks,  treasury  notes  and 
bank  bills  would  be  redeemable  only  in 
silver,  and  so  would  be  worth  no  iuor« 
tlian  silver.  In  a word,  we  would  go  to 
a silver  basis.  The  only  dollars  we  would 
have  would  be  silver  dollars,  and  paper 
dollars  convertible  into  silver  dollars. 
The  silver  dollar  would  become  the  stand- 
ard of  value. 

I do  not  forget  in  making  these  obser- 
vations that  the  friends  of  free  coinage 
claim  that  (he  adojdion  of  their  policy 
would  enhance  the  value  of  silver.  Xo 
doubt  it  would  have  tliat  efieet  to  some 
extent  for  a lime.  But  that  it  would 
bring  .silver  to  par  with  gold  at  IG  to  1 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  improbable  for  con- 
sideration. To  be  at  par  with  gold  at 
that  ratio  .silver  must  be  worth  $1.20  peiy 
ounce;  it  is  now  worth  about  GO  cenis. 
Silver  can  not  have  one  value  in  the 
I iiitc(i  States  and  another  elsewhere.  To 
bring  the  price  of  it  in  New  York  to  $1.20 
an  ounce  it  must  be  brought  to  that  price, 
or  within  a minute  fraction  of  it,  ail  over 
the  wbrid.  'J'he  world's  })resent  stock  of 
(Mtined  silver  is  estimated  at  about  $4,- 
I KM), 000, 000  in  our  money  at  our  ratio. 
Its  market  .value  at  the  present  price  is 
less  tlian  half  that  sum.  it  would  be  nec- 
essary, therefore,  for  us  to  add  over  $2,- 
000,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  world’s  sil- 
ver money  in  order  to  bring  our  own  to 
par  with  gold. 

And  this,  nioreovei',  takes  no  account  of 
the  silver  existing  in  the  form  of  bullion, 
tableware,  \vatches,  and  other  valuable 
articles  of  use  and  ornament,  all  of  which 
must  be  brought  up  to  the  same  level. 
No  man  can  seriously  believe  such  an  un 
dertaking  to  be  possible, 

Wliai  would  result  can  be  clearly  fore- 
seen in  a general  sense,  though  not  at  all 
as  to  specific  figures  or  values.  The  admis- 
sion of  silver  to  free  coinage  in  our  mints 
at  IG  to  1 would  make  a flutter  in  the  .sil- 
ver market.  It  would  advance  the  jince 
somewhat:  just  how  much  no  one  can 
tell.  Any  con.siderable  advance  would  in- 
crease production  by  setting  into  opera- 
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^ tion  mines  now  lying  idle,  and  stimulat- 
ing increa.sed  activity  in  others.  This  in 
creased  production  would  tend  to  stay 
the  ri.se,  and  in  the  end  depress  the  price 
again.  Where  these  variable  forces  would 
find  a stable  adjustment,  if  they  ever 
would,  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  wisest 
man.  That  it  would  be  far  below  par 
with  gold  at  16  to  1 is  morally  certain.  I 
can  not  imagine  that  you  will  disagree 
with  me  on  this  point. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  con- 
current circulation  of  two  kinds  of  coin 
on  equal  terms  a small  difference  in  value 
is  as  effective  as  a larger  one;  that  is,  it 
is  completely  effective.  This  lias  been 
demonstrated  by  experience  over  and 
over.  It  follows  that  the  possibilities  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver  as  a result  of 
free  coinage  do  not  help  the  main  diffi- 
culty. Enough  difference  of  value — far 
more  than  enough  to  drive  out  the  gold 
and  leave  only  silvc^r  and  a silver  stand- 
ard, would  be  certain  to  remain. 

There  is  a smack  of  assumption  in  this 
repeated  use  of  the  words  “would  ’ and 
“would  be.”  Hut  a wdse  man  does  not 
agree  to  important  changes  in  tilings  af- 
fecting his  interest  without  considering 
the  probable  effect  of  those  changes.  He 
must  ask  himself  in  regard  to  your  prop- 
osition, How  “would”  the  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver  affect  the  circula- 
tion of  gold?  “W'oiild”  the  gold  be  driven 
out?  What  “would”  w'e  have  left?  Any- 
thing but  silver,  or  paper  redeemable  in 
silver?  What  “w'ould”  be  the  value  of 
such  silver  and  paper?  What  “would  ' 
be  the  standard  of  value? 

Happily,  these  questions  are  not  a mere 
groping  in  the  dark.  Bea.son  and  experi- 
ence alike  demonstrate  willi  certainty 
what  the  effects  of  sucli  changes  niiist  be. 
It  is  not  a matter  of  conjectural  prophecy 
that  liie  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sib 
ver  at  IG  to  1 would  overturn  the  gold 
standard  and  substitute  the  silver  stand- 
ard in  the  United  States;  it  is  a matter 
of  as  absolute  certainty  as  can  be  predi- 
cated of  any  future  event. 

Moreover,  the  transition  from  one 
standard  to  the  other  thus  brought  about 


could  not  be  accomplished  gradually 
The  business  of  tlie  country  will  hold  fast 
to  the  gold  standard  until  confidence 
breaks;  then  a crash,  and  the  silver 
standard. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  meaii’ng  of  yojx 
proposition.  It  is,  that  we  shall,  imme- 
diately, by  a single  act  of  legislation, 
sweep  away  the  gold  standard  in  the 
United  State.s,  and  substitute  for  it  a sil- 
ver standard. 

The  vast  and  intricate  machinery  of 
business  is  in  smooth  and  successful  oper- 
ation throughout  our  great  eouiitry.  It 
presents  the  most  wonderfui  exhibition 
of  human  activity  ever  seen  in  the  w'orld. 
X'owhere  else  on  the  globe  are  so  many 
many  people  so  busy,  producing  so  many 
thing.s,  exclianging  so  many  things,  con- 
suming so  many  things,  enjoying  so  many 
comforts.  The  extent  and  complexity  of 
the  .‘system  by  which  they  accomplish 
these  results,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  ad- 
justment are  beyond  my  powers  of  de- 
scription. It  is  as  though  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  were  covered  with  a net- 
work of  mechanism — millions  on  millions 
of  wrheels  aiul  shafts  and  ])inions;  w^heels 
within  wheels  of  all  imaginable  sizes  and 
speeds,  all  connected  together  eaeli  oper- 
ated by  its  o\vn  source  of  power,  and  yet 
iniermeshing  with  one  another  from 
ocean  to  ocean;  and  all  running  in  har- 
mony. The  key  of  the  harmony  is  the 
eoimnoii  measure  of  value.  As  the  instru- 
ments of  an  orchestra,  however  variously 
played,  are  all  tuned  to  one  ]utch,  so  all 
the  wlieels  of  this  intricate  system  are  ad- 
justed to  the  standard  dollar;  and  by 
that  adjustment  are  adjusted  to  one  an- 
other. 

Yonr  proposition  is  to  throw  a crow- 
liar  among  these  wdieels.  You  propose  to 
abolish  the  principle  of  their  adjiislment; 
ami  to  do  it  by  an  act  as  sudden  as  an 
earthquake.  It  is  vain  to  spcnilate  upon 
the  consequences.  Nothing  like  it  was 
ever  done,  or  tried,  or  proposed  before. 
All  we  know  is,  that  there  would  be  a 
great  shook,  a crash,  wild  fluctuations  of 
value,  w’ide-spread  ruin,  and  a slow  ami 
painful  recovery  on  some  new  adjustment. 
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I am  not  now  arguing  the  question.  I 
am  endeavoring,  simply,  to  state  it.  I am 
supplying  your  omission.  If  the  fair 
sounding  words  ‘‘the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  botli  gold  and  silver*’  really 
mean  the  abandonment  of  gold  money 
and  the  gold  standard  and  a transition  to 
the  silver  standard  and  silver  monev 
alone  as  stan<lard  money,  you  and  your 
associates  ouglit  to  say  so,  and  make 
your  appeal  to  the  country  on  that  issue 
truly  stated. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  our  countrymen 
to  say  that  to  many  of  them  these  qnei^ 
lions  are  difficult  of  compreliension.  'i’iiev 
uuisf  take  much  on  failli:  they  must 

trust  their  leaders.  The  ohliarafion 
deal  with  such  men  with  a candor  that 
shall  conceal  nothing  in  ani!>iguous 
phrast'ology  is  as  sacred  as  a religious 
duty.  Your  party  has  failed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  obligation.  Beginning 
with  a demand  for  the  coinage  of  silver 
aid  gold  on  equal  terms  at  16  to  1,  as 
though  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
both  metals  could  be  obtained  in  that 
way.  it  based  all  its  discussion  of  the 
question  during  tlie  campaign  of  1SD6  on 
the  same  false  assumption.  It  piofessed 
to  advocate  a double  standard,  while  pro- 
posing measures  which  could  result  only 
in  the  establishment  of  a single  standanl. 
It  called  its  creed  bimetallism,  instead  of 
silver  monometallism,  as  it  really  was, 
and  is.  The  most-  keen-sighted  and  inde- 
pendent members  of  your  party  saw  the 
errors  of  these  assumptions  and  refused  to 
countenance  them.  But  millions  of  their 
associates  did  not  see  them,  and  voted  for 
Mr.  Bryan  with  no  understanding  what- 
ever of  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
act. 

You  have  asked  for  a rehearing.  It  is 
well  that  you  have.  Our  country  is  en- 
tering upon  a new  epoch  in  its  history. 
We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a great  ex- 
pansion of  industrial  activity,  trade  and 
commerce.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  re- 
alization of  the  opportunities  before  us 
that  we  shall  settle  decisively  and  with- 
out  delay  by  vote  and  by  law  what  our 


monetary  standard  is  to  be,  and  make  its  \ 
maintenance  sure  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  That  is  the  fundamental  element 
of  the  money  question;  all  else  is  detail. 
You  and  your  party  are  for  the  silver 
standard;  I and  mine  for  the  gold  stand- 
ard. We  have  been  years  in  coming  to 
this  square  issue,  but  the  logic  of  events 
has  shown  us  our  places,  and  we  owe  it  to 
the  country  to  take  them  without  palter- 
ing and  put  the  question  before  the  peo- 
ple with  all  possible  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness. The  man  who  argues  the  wrong 
side  of  a question  with  zeal  and  sincerity 
does  the  world  a service  second  only  to 
the  service  rendered  by  him  who  argues 
the  right  side.  One  of  us  will  have  in  the 
j)resent  (*ampaign  a rare  opportunity  to 
render  tliat  service.  That  I concede  that 
opportunity  to  you  signifies  nothing  ex- 
cept my  belief  that  the  action  of  your 
party  in  opening  the  way  to  a re  trial  of 
the  money  question  will  result  in  en- 
abling the  people  to  settle  it  this  time 
wisely  and  definitely  and  finally. 

1 have  intentionally  confined  myself  in 
this  letter  to  a mere  statement  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  real  question  at  issue, 
with  my  reasons  for  that  view  of  it.  The 
business  of  the  country  has  been  based  in 
fact  on  the  gold  standard  ever  since  the 
sumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879,  as 
it  was  for  twenty-five  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war.  The  law  is  not 
as  clear  as  it  ought  to  be  on  the  subject, 
but  under  its  provisions  as  they  stand 
gold  is  also  the  legal  standard.  You  pro- 
pose by  the  introduction  of  free  silver 
coinage  to  abolish  that  standard  and  sub- 
stitute one  of  silver.  You  are  the  mov- 
ing party.  You  attack  the  existing  order 
of  things.  You  propose  a change.  Tlie 
burden  is  heavy  on  you  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a change  and  the  certain 
advantages  to  follow  it.  Thus  it  is,  as  T 
see  it,  that  the  campaign  of  1898  open&. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Fort  W’ayne,  Sept.  7,  1898. 

The  Itiallete  of  tbie  series  seat  to  aay  address 
on  application  to  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 
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GAZETTE  LEAFLETS,  No.  2. 

S [From  Fort  Wayne  (Gazette,  St-pt.  ir.,  iSiW.I 


Open  Letters  on  the  Money  Ciuestion. 
Letter  II. 


HON.  DAVID  TURPIE: 

Senator— I propose  for  this  letter  a 
brief  reference  to  the  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  the  pro-silver  movement  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  sake,  mainly,  of 
the  light  which  that  history  sheds  on  tlie 
present  attitude  of  your  party  on  tlie 
money  question. 

The  “battle  of  the  standards*’  has  oc- 
cupied a prominent  place  in  the  monetaiy 
history  of  the  last  half-century.  This 
battle  has  not  been  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver as  rival  standards,  but  between  the 
gold  standard,  on  one  side,  and  Ihe  double 
standard  of  gold  and  silver,  on  the  other. 
The  idea  of  the  double  standard  is  an  at- 
tractive one.  It  assumes  to  treat  gold 
and  silver  with  even  impartiality,  to  pro- 
vide a standard  coin  of  eacli  equal  in 
value  before  tlie  law,  and  to  give  them 
both  free  and  unlimited  coinage.  The  ad- 
vantages which  it  promises  are  a larger 
supply  of  standard  coin  for  use  and  a 
steadier  measure  of  value  than  can  be 
found  in  either  metal  alone.  The  latter 
of  tliese  supposed  advantages  is  upon  the 
theory  that  the  resultant  of  the  .separate 
fluctuations  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  like 
the  mean  of  two  sinuous  lines,  which 
rearer  to  a straight  line  than  either  of  iu 
components. 

The  active  discussion  of  the  question 
began  in  Europe  about  fortj*  years  ago, 
stimulated  largely  b}'’  the  discoveries  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia,  and  later 
by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver.  At  that 
time  the  gold  standard  liad  prevailed  in 
England  for  half  a century.  (3ii  the  con- 
tinent there  was  a heterogeneous  mixture 
of  systems  with  a predominance  of  silver 
as  the  actual  standard.  The  double  stand- 
ard was  nominally  in  force  in  ihe  United 
States,  but  the  uiulervaluatioii  of  silver 


ill  the  ratio  of  15.988  enacted,  by  the 
laws  of  1834-7  (our  present  IG  to  1)  pre- 
vented the  circulation  of  silver  and  gave 
us  practically  a gold  standard. 

For  a hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  opening  of  this  discussion  the  ratio 
of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  while 
subject  to  incessant  small  variations,  had 
never  varied  widely.  The  market  ratio 
was  15.07  to  1 in  1698 — two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  from  that  time  until  1850 
it  Was  below  14.50  in  only  three  years, 
and  over  16  in  only  three.  It  was  15.70 
lo  1 in  1850,  15.38  in  1855,  15.29  in  1860, 
15.44  in  1865,  and  15.57  in  1870.  The 
equivalents  of  these  ratios  in  gold  values 
of  our  coinage  were  as  fol  jws,  rejecting 
fractions  of  a cent;  A silver  dollar  was 
worth  in  gold  in  1850.  $1.01;  in  1855, 
$1.03;  in  1S60,  $1.04:  in  1805,  $1.03;  in 
1870,  $1.02. 

Ihese  fluctuations  of  ratio,  small  as 
they  were,  were  sufTieicnt  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  one  nation,  acting  alone,  to 
maintain  a free  and  equal  circulation  of 
gold  and  silver  on  the  basis  of  free  coin- 
age at  a fixed  ratio.  The  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  not  more  inexorable  in  its  opera- 
tion than  Gresham’s  law.  Two  kinds  of 
coin  of  equal  nominal  value,  but  unequal 
in  real  value;  that  is,  in  the  commercial 
value  of  the  metal  in  them,  will  not  re- 
main in  circulation  together.  Our  own 
expericTiee  had  demonstrated  this  twice 
In  fore  our  niimetary  system  was  fifty 
years  old.  By  the  law  of  1792  w*e  gave 
tree  and  equal  coinage  to  gold  and  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1,  That  was  as  ex- 
actly right  as  we  could  make  it  to  begin 
with.  But  the  small  fluctuations  of  the 
market  soon  made  the  gold  in  our  gold 
dollars  worth  more  than  the  silver  in  a 
silver  dollar,  and  our  gold  disap|)cared 
from  circulation.  The  dilTerence  of  value 
whieli  producetl  this  result  was  not  great. 
From  1810  to  1833  the  average  value  of  a 
golil  dollar  in  silver  Avas  $1.04.  But  that 
was  euougli  to  drive  out  the  gold. 
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hen  by  the  laws  of  1834  ami  1837  we 
!iged  the  ratio  from  la  to  1 to  15.988 
. (we  call  it  lOj,  by  making  the  gold 
ar  a little  smaller — only  1.53  grains 
The  j[)urpo3e  of  this  was  to  keep 
1 gold  and  silver  in  circulation.  But 
ost  immediately  it  was  found  that  we 
e oir  again,  only  in  the  other  direc- 
. Within  two  years  the  silver  dollar 
worth  $1.02  in  gold,  and  the  subsidi- 
coins  in  proportion,  and  lienee  they 
went  out  ol  circulation.  This  was 
ediotl  by  the  law  of  1853,  as  respects 
subsidiary  silver  coins,  by  making 
n of  so  much  less  real  than  face  value 
u it  could  not  be  profitable  either  to 
t or  export  them. 

his,  then,  was  the  situation  at  the 
ling  of  the  discussion  of  the  double 
ulard.  >.o  one  who  knew  anything 
ill  on  tlu‘  subject  supposed  that  any 
nation  could  maintain  a double 
ulard  system  bv  itself.  The  fluctua- 
s of  the  market  were  sure  to  drive  one 
al  or  the  other  out  of  circulation, 
it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
^ bv  international  concurrence  in  free 
lago  of  the  two  metals  at  an  agreed 
o on  a sufficiently  extensive  scale 
small  fluctuations  of  value  which 
markets  of  the  world  had  shown  for  a 
ury  previous  would  be  controlled  by 
mint  ratio,  and  a true  double  stand- 
thus  made  possible, 
lie  subject  was  not  generally  dis- 

>(hI  in  this  eonntrv  until  after  Die  de- 

« 

e of  silver  had  begun.  One  reason,  no 
1)1.  was  the  fact  that  during  the  war 
for  fourteen  years  following  it  we 
e not  using  either  gold  or  .silver,  but 
edeemed  paper  as  money,  and  so  felt 
active  interest  in  the  subject.  When 
question  was  presented,  as  it  was. 
ing  the  latter  half  of  tlie  seventies,  it 
ad  the  people  very  favorably  disposed 
ard  the  double  standard.  T wa.s  of 
t way  of  thinking  myself.  It  seeme<l 
me  that  the  advocates  of  the  double 
idard  had  the  better  of  the  argument 
theoretical  grounds. 

‘.lit  bv  lhat  time  the  deeline  in  the 


value  of  silver  had  become  serious.  Our 
silver  dollar,  which  was  worth  $1.02  in 
gold  in  1870,  had  dropped  to  0.9C  in 
1875.  Silver  had  not  been  so  low  before 
for  two  hundred  years.  That  this  was  due 
largely  to  the  demonetization  of  silvei' 
by  the  German  government  in  1871,  and 
by  our  own  in  1873  was  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed. But  there  it  was,  a very  manifest 
and  a very  threatening  fact.  Whether  or 
no  the  depreciation  could  be  arrested  by 
a return  to  free  coinage  on  the  part  of 
our  government  alone  was  a point  on 
which  opinions  difl'ered.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple were  opposed  to  the  double  standard 
on  any  terms;  they  believed  the  single 
gold  standard  to  be  the  best.  Another 
class  were  so  infatuated  with  the  idea  of 
cheap  money  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver  was  only  an  additional  reason  for 
coining  it.  Another  class,  more  numer- 
ous than  cither  of  these,  were  earnestly 
in  favor  of  bimetallism,  provided  it  could 
be  attained  without  danger  of  losing  the 
use  of  gold.  But  to  do  this  silver  must 
be  brought  back  to  par  value  with  gold 
at  the  mint  ratio.  How  to  do  that,  and 
do  it  safely,  was  the  question. 

The  thing  that  Mas  done  must  bo  taken 
to  represent  the  resultant  of  opposing 
opinions  and  the  general  judgment  of  the 
people.  By  the  Bland- Allison  act  of 
1878,  Me  restored  the  legal  tender  quali- 
ty of  the  silver  dollar  and  undertook  a 
cautious  experiment  in  silver  coinage: 
not  opening  the  mint  to  free  coinage,  but 
providing  for  the  coinage  on  government 
account  of  bullion  purchased  by  it  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  tM’o  million,  nor  more 
than  four  million  dollar.s  a month.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  took  Mdnt 
seemed  to  them  to  bo  the  safer  side  and 
executed  the  law  by  coinage  at  the  mini- 
mum rate;  and  ibis  M'as  continued  for 
twelve  years.  Meantime,  silver,  instead 
of  rising  in  value,  as  it  M'as  hoped  it 
M*ould.  fell.  M’itli  some  fluctuations,  from 
80  conis  per  dollar  in  1878  to  81  cents  in 
1800.  Then,  as  a sort  of  forlorn  hope,  we 
passed  the  Slierman  bill,  increa.sing  the 
purchases  by  the  government  to  4.500,0t}0 
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ounces  per  month,  equivalent  at  the  price 
of  silver  then  prevailing  to  about  $4,080,- 
000  per  month,  and  M'hich  mus  estimated 
us  suliicieut  to  cover  the  output  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  United  States.  With- 
in the  next  three  years  the  value  of  the 
silver  dollar  fell  to  00  cents.  It  had  be- 
come manifest  that  the  attainment  of  the 
double  standard  Mas  an  impossibility. 
Germany,  Austria,  JUissia,  Japan  had 
Y or  were  going,  to  the  gold  standard. 

The  world  wide  drift  in  that  direction 
was  as  unmistakable  as  the  sweep  of  the 
sun  through  the  sky.  Silver  had  fallen 
to  a point  fixmi  which  its  uplifting  by  us 
to  par  with  gold  M^as  an  utter  impossibil- 
ity. To  persevere  in  its  coinage  even 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  Sherman 
bill  was  to  invite  the  certain  disaster  of  a 
crash  and  a tumble  to  a silver  basis.  On 
Xov.  1,  1893,  in  the  midst  of  a crisis 
' those  parts  of  that  bill  Mliich  required 
the  purchase  of  silver  for  coinage  into 
silver  dollars  Mas  repealed. 

So  ended  the  efforts,  in  M'hich  M*e  had 
persevered  for  fifteen  years,  to  raise  the 
value  of  silver  by  buying  and  coining  it. 
Huring  that  time  Me  paid  out  $4G4,1K)0,- 
000  for  silver  bullion  Mhich  wouhl  sell  at 
the  present  market  price  for  $270,000,000. 
When  M'e  began  the  experiment  a silver 
dollar  M’as  Morth  89  cents;  M-hen  he  quit, 
the  same  dollar  was  Morth  GO  cents;  it  is 
noM>^  worth  46  cents. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  these  efforts 
M'as  to  make  a double  standard  possible 
by  bringing  The  market  value  of  silver 
to  par  with  gold.  1 have  no  doubt  that 
if  that  had  been  accomplished  the  people 
M'ould  liave  been  Milling  to  take  the  risk 
of  future  fluctuations  and  open  the  mints 
^ to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

Indeed,  I think  that  a rise  in  the  value 
of  silver  to  par  M'ith  gold  at  any  time 
after  1878  might  have  overcome  the  ten- 
dency toward  the  gold  standard  through- 
out the  M'orld  and  led  to  some  interna- 
tional svstem  of  bimetallism:  hut  that  is. 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  pretty  vagin^ 
guess-Avork.  We  found,  in  fact,  ns  Mr. 
Joseph  Loiter  found  since,  in  regard  to 


wheat,  that  the  forces  M’hich  determine 
the  prices  of  the  world's  great  produc- 
tions are  beyond  the  control  of  the  rich- 
est men,  or  the  greatest  nation, 

I do  not  join  Mith  some  persons  M’itlx 
whom  I agree  in  the  main  on  these  ques- 
tions in  denunciation  of  our  pro-silver 
legislation.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  ex- 
periment Mas  a foolish  one  now  that  it 
has  failed.  But  at  its  ineeptiun  the  uu- 
derlakiiig,  as  things  then  appeared,  had 
possibilities  of  suceess;  and  was  not  nec- 
essarily a dangerous  one.  Having  begun 
it,  there  Mas  propriety  in  sticking  to  it 
iiiitii  the  demonstration  w;is  conelusivt. 
one  May  or  the  other.  Our  fault  was 
Hiat  Mc  persi.sted  in  it  too  long. 

Besides  these  efforts  to  raise  the  value 
of  silver  by  purcdiase  aiul  coinage  we  have 
been  instrumental  in  calling  three  inter- 
national conferences  in  the  interest  of  sil- 
ver. The  first  of  these  Mas  authorizeil 
and  directed  by  the  Bland-Allison  act, 
and  the  subject  of  the  conference  M*as 
stated  to  be  “to  adopt  a common  ratio 
betM'ocn  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  internationally,  the  use  of 
bi-metallie  money,  and  securing  fixity  of 
relative  value  between  those  metals.” 

Tiio  eonference  mus  held  in  Paris,  in  1878. 
Anolher  M*as  held  at  the  Siime  place  in 
1881.  and  a third  at  Brussels  in  1S82. 
Xothing  came  of  them. 

And  fniallv,  since  the  accession  of  the 
]trcscnt  administration,  a commission  M'as 
sent  abroad  of  tliroo  disiinguislied  friends 
of  silver—Senator  E.  0.  Wolcott,  Ex- 
^'ico  President  Adlai  Stevenson  and  Gen. 

(\  J.  Paine,  to  sound  the  governments  of 
Europe  U|>on  the  question  of  calling  an- 
otlier  conference,  or  taking  some  interna- 
tional action  in  conceit  on  the  subject  of  ✓ 
silver.  Their  mission  M'as  fruitless.  Xot 
enough  encouragement  could  be  obtained 
to  M'arrant  even  a request  for  a confer- 
ence. 

4'his  closes  the  book.  The  Mar  of  the 
standards  has  ended:  exit  the  double 

slaudard.  Silver,  like  Spain,  who  grew 
rich  upon  it  in  the  early  days  of  Hie  new 
M’orld.  retires  to  a subordinate  place  in 


he  world  of  money.  It  was  a great  dis- 
mssion  of  a great  question  while  the 
hing  was  practicable  and  the  question  a 
iving  one.  It  is  only  a page  of  history 
low. 

There  was  no  distinct  alignment  be- 
tween parties  on  the  silver  question  in 
lie  early  daj’S  of  the  discussion.  There 
vere  gold  standard  democrats  and  gold 
tandard  republicans;  and  friends  of  the 
*loubIe  standard  in  both  parties.  This 
•ontinued  until  the  impossibility  of  the 
t [ouble  standard  had  been  demonstrated, 
i lid  it  was  clear  that  the  only  alternative 
< l>en  to  the  people  of  tliis  country  was  to 
i tay  by  the  gold  standard,  or  abandon  it 
i ml  adopt  a silver  standard.  Tlien  par- 
ies divided  and  your  ]>arty  took  the 
' vTong  side. 

Much  may  be  said  between  democrats 
j nd  republicans  in  the  nature  of  crimina- 
1 ion  and  recrimination  on  tlie  monev 
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i uestion,  but  this  vital  dilTerence  re- 
iiains;  my  pai’ty  learned  at  last  the  les- 
son of  passing  events;  yours  did  not. 
ily  party  was  a little  slow  to  see;  yours 
> as  blind. 

In  the  light  of  this  familiar  history 
1 ow  clearly  yonr  present  position  is  seen. 

'*  'on  are  not  keeping  up  the  worUTs 
f bandoned  fight  for  a double  standard, 

I ke  the  Spaniards  at  Guantanamo,  Avho 
r jfused  to  be  bound  by  the  surrender  at 
Santiago,  and  proposed  to  fight  it  out  on 
t leir  own  account.  Tf  you  were,  we  could 
rot  withhold  some  admiration  for  your 
f Uick  even  at  the  expense  of  our  regard 
f H'  your  discretion.  Hut  yon  have  taken 
I lins  to  let  us  know  that  you  are  follow- 
ing no  .lack  o'  lantern  of  international  bi- 
ll letallism.  You  are  for  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  “without  the  aid 
or  consent  of  any  other  nation.” 

That  you  expect  by  this  means  to  raise 
a 1 the  silver  in  the  world  to  ]»ar  with 
g >ld  at  10  ti>  1 would  be  unjust  to  as- 
sume. it  would  impute  to  your  followers 
a condition  of  mind  in  whicli  all  vagaries 
a e excusable,  and  in  which  argument  is 


not  resorted  to  by  kind-hearted  people. 
That  you  expect  gold  dollars  worth  100 
cents  and  silver  dollars  worth  46  cents, 
or  any  other  sum  less  than  100  cents,  to 
circulate  on  terms  of  equality,  it  would 
be  quite  as  unjust  to  assume.  When  a 
quart  of  shot  and  a quart  of  saw'-dust 
will  float  together  in  the  same  pail  of 
water  that  may  be  accomplished. 

What  you  expect,  therefore,  must  be — 
and  it  always  comes  back  to  that,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  field  we  start — to 
give  us  the  plain  silver  standard  and  let 
the  gold  go  where  it  will. 

What  sort  of  a standard  will  that  be; 
and  wdiat  must  a man's  conception  of  a 
standard  be  to  be  satisfied  with  it? 

In  1878  a silver  dollar  was  wwth  89 
cents— a little  short  for  a standard,  but 
we  had  been  using  a paper  standard  so 
long  at  that  time  that  we  were  not  par- 
ticular about  small  matters;  and  we 
iioped  to  put  on  the  lacking  11  per  cent 
by  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver.  At 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  of  that  experiment 
the  silver  dollar  was  down  to  60  cents 
and  the  government  gave  up  the  job. 
Ilut  you  w^ere  satisfied  with  it  at  that  as 
a standard  of  value,  and  ready  to  adopt 
it  as  such. 

In  1895  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  50 
cents.  You  w^ere  still  satisfied  wdth  it  as 
a standard  of  value. 

In  1896  it  was  worth  52  cents.  I have 
never  lieard  that  you  thought  any  more 
of  it  for  the  two  cents;  but  we  know'  that 
von  were  still  eontent  W’ith  it  as  a stand- 
ard  of  value. 

It  is  now  worth  40  ceiit.s,  and  still  a 
good  enough  standard  of  value  for  you. 

Docs  it  really  make  any  difference  in 
your  mind  w hether  the  standard  of  value 
is  wortli  anything,  or  not? 

llespeci  fully  yours, 

K.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Fort  Wayne,  Sept.  13,  1898. 

The  leaflets  of  this  series  sent  to  any  address 
on  application  to  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 
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[From  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  1898.] 
Open  Letters  on  the  Money  Question. 

Letter  III. 

HON.  DAVID  TURPIE, 

Senator: — That  I am  compelled  to  dis- 
sent strongly  from  some  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  your  recent  address  before 
the  democratic  state  convention  should 
not  prevent  me  from  acknowledging  the 
pleasure  which  I have  received  from  the 
beauty  of  its  style  and  the  pungency  of 
its  sarcasms.  The  time,  the  occasion,  and 
the  man  give  to  this  address  the  quality 
of  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
principles  to  which  your  party  invites  the 
support  of  the  people  of  Indiana  at  the 
approaching  election.  It  was  a key-note 
speech. 

You  opened  your  discussion  of  the 
silver  dollar  by  a reference  to  its  legal 
status  in  these  w'ords: 

“It  becomes  now  useful  to  see  w’hat 
is  the  status  of  the  silver  dollar.  This 
status  ia  fixed  by  law',  by  act  of  con- 
gress, but  I wish  to  quote  the  statement 
of  the  law  on  this  subject  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  because  it  must 
be  regarded  by  our  opponents  as  the 
highest  authority.  This  is  found  in 
Treasury  Circular  No.  143,  dated  July 
1,  1897,  published  and  issued  under 
the  signature  of  Lj’^man  J.  Gage,  the 
present  secretary  of  the  treasury.  On 
page  10  of  this  document  it.  is  stated, 
‘standard  silver  dollars  are  legal  tender, 
at  their  nominal  or  face  value,  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
without  regard  to  the  amount,  except 
when  otherwise  expressly  stipulated 


in  the  contract.'  Again,  on  page  15  ot 
the  same  circular,  in  regard  to  the  same 
subject,  there  is  the  following  state- 
ment: ‘Neither  silver  certificates  nor 

silver  dollars  are  redeemable  in  gold.’ 
On  page  16  of  the  same  circular,  the 
following  statement  is  made.  ‘Gold 
coin  and  standard  silver  dollars,  being 
standard  coins  of  the  United  States, 
are  not  redeemable.'  ” 

So  far,  I agree.  This  is  a true  state- 
ment of  the  legal  status  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar in  the  terms  of  the  law.  But  I can 
not  agree  with  the  conclusion  which  you 
draw  from  these  facts.  You  say  in  the 
next  paragraph  that, 

“It  is  thus  show'n  under  the  official 
statement  of  the  present  secretaiy  of 
the  treasury,  that  standard  silver  dol- 
lars of  the  United  States  are  in  them- 
selves money  of  ultimate  payment,  and 
that  they  are  not  kept  up  or  carried 
in  any  manner  by  the  treasurj',  but 
that  they  circulate  as  full  legal  tender, 
by  reason  of  their  ow'n  specific  w'orth 
and  value.  This  is  the  position  we  have 
taken  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
discussion  on  the  coinage  question,  and 
we  yet  adhere  to  it  and  maintain  it.” 
And  in  the  next, 

“There  has  been  much  bald  disjointed 
chat  about  the  ability,  or  inability,  of 
our  government  to  carry  silver.  We 
never  have  carried  and  are  not  now 
carrying  any  silver.  Standard  silver 
coiA  does  not  need  to  be  carried.  It 
lives,  moves,  and  circulates  upon  its 
beneficent  errand  of  exchange  by  rea- 
son of  its  own  strength  and  merit.” 


r 


1 would  not  dare  to  believe  upon  any 
lea  authority  than  your  own  statement 
that  it  W'ould  be  possible  for  you  to  give 
yoi  r assent  to  these  propositions.  When 
yoi  say  that  the  silver  dollars  circulate 
“b;  reason  of  their  own  specific  worth 
anc  value”  I suppose  that  you  mean  that 
th€  y have  their  present  place  in  our 
cui  rency  as  good  money  circulating  with 
am  at  par  with  gold  by  virtue  of  their 
int  insic  and  inherent  value — their  metal- 
lic value.  When  you  say  that  they  are 
“n<  t kept  up  or  carried  in  any  manner  by 
th(  treasury”  I suppose  you  intend  to  be 
understood  that  their  current  value  does 
no’  in  any  manner  depend  on  the  credit 
or  pledge,  or  guaranty  of  the  govern- 
meat,  but  rests  wholly  on  their  own  in- 
tri  isic  value.  This  is  the  natural  import 
of  .he  words  to  my  mind;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  they  touch  a vital  spot  in  the 
me  ney  question. 

: f I melt  a ten  dollar  gold  piece  in  a 
cn  cible  the  lump  of  gold  into  which  my 
coi  a will  be  transformed  will  be  worth 
tei  dollars.  I may  hammer  it  into  leaf 
or  draw  it  into  wire,  and  it  will  still  be 
werth  ten  dollars.  The  reason  is  that 
th'  value  of  the  coin  was  inherent  in  the 
me  tal  which  it  contained.  The  metal  was 
werth  ten  dollars  before  it  was  coined; 
an  I it  continues  to  be  worth  ten  dollars 
in  ill  forms  into  which  it  may  be  changed. 

i I melt  a silver  dollar  I will  have  a 
lu:  np  of  silver  worth  4G  cents.  I can  get 
th  it  amount  for  it  in  gold,  or  paper 
mi  ney,  and  I can  get  no  more  for  it  in 
an  y kind  of  money.  I can  not  get  more 
th  in  46  cents’  worth  of  food,  or  clothes, 
or  books,  or  labor,  for  it.  I can  not  pay 
mi  re  than  4G  cents  of  debt  with  it.  By 
cv  iry  test  which  I can  apply  to  it  my  lump 
of  silver  is  worth  only  46  cents.  Before 
I j lelted  it  down  I could  get  100  cents  for 


it  in  gold,  or  paper,  or  any  kind  of  money, 
or  in  any  kind  of  merchandise,  property, 
or  labor.  Where  did  that  fifty-four  cents 
of  value  whicli  my  dollar  had  before  I 
melted  it  go  tlie  moment  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  and  American  Eagle  stamped 
upon  it  were  dissolved  in  heat? 

We  have  other  coins  which  cannot 
abide  the  fire  test.  Our  one  cent  piece 
contains  about  one-seventh  of  a cent’s 
worth  of  copper,  and  a little  tin  and 
zinc,  worth,  perhaps,  a quarter  of  a mill. 
And  yet  the  coin  circulates  at  the  full 
value  of  one-hundredth  of  a dollar.  Our 
five  cent  nickel  has  less  than  half  a 
cent’s  worth  of  metal  in  it- — copper  and 
nickel.  Yet  twenty  of  them  are  as  good 
as  a gold  dollar.  What  keeps  up  the  val- 
ue of  these  coins? 

It  is  the  guaranty  of  the  government. 
The  law  provides  that  when  presented  in 
sums  of  $20  at  any  subtreasury  lawful 
money  will  be  exchanged  for  them — gold, 
if  desired,  as  the  law  is  now  administered. 
Every  one  of  them  carries  on  its  face,  in 
efTect,  the  promise  of  the  government  to 
redeem  it  in  lawful  money.  That  makes 
it  good.  We  call  such  coins  “token” 
coins  because  they  are  tokens  or  sym- 
bols of  value  rather  than  realities  of  val- 
ue. Their  current  value  rests  on  the 
credit  of  the  government. 

There  is  no  law  authorizing  direct  re- 
demption of  silver  dollars  at  the  treas- 
ury as  in  the  case  of  cents  and  nickels. 
But  the  faith  of  the  government  is  bound 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  value  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
issue  at  par  with  gold.  The  government 
coined  the  dollars  from  its  own  bullion 
and  paid  them  out  for  property  and  ser- 
vices at  full  value.  It  gave  the  people  no 
election  about  receiving  them,  because  it 
made  them  legal  tender  for  all  dues  before 
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they  were  issued.  Having  issued  them  in 
that  way  and  received  full  value  for  them 
it  would  be  dishonorable  for  the  govern- 
ment to  refuse  to  take  them  back  at  the 
same  value. 

Second,  this  moral  obligation  has  been 
twice  formally  recognized  by  law;  the 
first  time  in  the  Sherman  bill  of  1890,  and 
the  second  time  in  the  act  of  Nov.  1, 
1893,  repealing  the  purchasing  clause  of 
that  .bill.  The  latter  provision  is  in  these 
words: 

I 

“And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  stan- 
dard money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and 
silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic  and 
exchangeable  value,  such  equality  to  be 
secured  through  international  agree- 
ment, or  by  such  safeguards  of  legisla- 
tion as  will  insure  the  maintenance  of 
the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins  of  the 
two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets 
and  in  the  payment  of  debts.” 

This  pledge  to  maintain  the  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  at  par  with  gold  is 
none  the  less  binding  because  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  provision  for  direct 
redemption.  It  simply  leaves  the  govern- 
ment free  to  give  effect  to  its  pledge  in 
such  manner  as  it  shall  choose  to  adopt. 
The  method  which  it  has  adopted  has 
been  by  indirect  redemption.  It  receives 
the  silver  dollars  at  all  the  post  offices 
revenue  offices  and  subtreasuries.  It  pays 
its  own  dues  in  whatever  kind  of  money 
the  citizen  desires,  and  receives  from  him 
whatever  kind  he  prefers  to  pay.  Tlie 
treasury  thus  becomes  a resen^oir  for  any 
surplus  of  silver  dollars  which  are  not 
wanted  by  the  people.  The  silver  dollar 
has  in  that  way  the  triple  support  of  the 
general  trust  of  the  people  in  the  honor 


of  the  government,  their  confidence  in  its 
express  pledge,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes 
off  their  hands  all  the  silver  dollars 
wliich  they  choose  to  pay  to  it  in  the 
course  of  business,  and  does  not  compel 
them  to  take  them  back  against  their 
own  choice.  The  silver  dollar  is  therefore 
a sort  of  hybrid  money — a cross  between 
a coin  and  a note.  Part  of  its  value — 
that  of  the  silver  in  it,  is  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  metal;  the  remainder  is  in 
the  promise  which  it  carries.  It  is,  in 
effect,  a token  coin. 

How  do  you  deal  with  these  facts?  Do 
you  say  that  copper  cents  circulate  at  par 
Avith  gold  ‘T>y  reason  of  their  own  spec- 
ific worth  and  value?”  Do  you  deny  that 
their  value  is  supported  by  the  promise 
of  the  government  to  redeem  them  in 
other  money?  If  not,  how  do  you  dis- 
tinguish between  copper  cents  and  silver 
dollars  as  to  the  basis  of  their  value? 
Why  should  silver  pass  for  more  than 
it  is  worth  any  more  than  copper,  in  the 
absence  of  any  guaranty  by  the  govern- 
ment? It  seems  to  me  that  the  cases  are 
parallel  in  every  essential  feature. 

How,  moreover,  do  you  account  for  the 
steadiness  of  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar 
in  the  face  of  constant  variations  in  the 
value  of  silver,  if,  as  you  say,  it  ‘“lives, 
moves  and  circulates  upon  its  beneficent^ 
errand  of  exchange  by  reason  of  its  own 
strength  and  merit.” 

When  the  first  lot  of  silver  dollars  came 
from  the  mint  in  1878  the  silver  in  each 
one  was  worth,  I believe,  about  93  cents. 
That  is  more  than  the  average  for  the 
year,  which  was  89  cents;  but  the  gov- 
ernment’s purchases  made  a slight,  but 
temporary  rise  in  the  market.  They  were 
at  once  accepted  at  par  with  gold.  Those 
issued  the  next  year  were  worth  only  8G 
cents  apiece.  But  still  they  circulatetl 


s t par  with  gold.  Year  by  year,  since 
tien,  with  a little  rally  in  1890  and  ’91, 
i:  i consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Sher- 
r lan  bill,  and  another  in  1896,  in  conse- 
c uence  of  Byran’s  nomination,  the  in* 
t rinsic  value  of  the  silver  dollar  has 
f illen,  step  by  step,  without  any  change 
i i its  current  value.  During  the  fiscal 
3 ear  1896-7  we  coined  21,000,000  of  them 
^ orth  less  than  50  cents  apiece.  They 
1 ave  fallen  since  to  46  cents.  And  vet 
t ley  circulate  on  their  “beneficent  errand 
c f exchange”  at  par  with  gold. 

How  you  are  going  to  make  it  out  that 
a coin  can  preserve  its  current  value  with- 
c it  a variation  for  twenty  years  notwith- 
s sanding  such  wide  variations  in  its  in- 
t finsic  value  solely  by  reason  of  its  own 
s lecific  worth  and  value  is  away  beyond 
I ly  comprehension.  I account  for  it  by 
t le  simple  fact  that  the  silver  dollar  has 
1 ad  the  credit  of  the  government  be- 
1 ind  it. 

I owe  an  apology  to  many  of  the  people 
^ ho  will  read  this  letter  for  devoting  so 
I luch  space  to  this  subject.  They  ^vill  say 
t lat  your  proposition  is  too  absurd  to  de- 
E jrve  serious  attention.  But  it  has  the 
1 arrant  of  your  high  authority.  You 
£ Lve  it  out,  not  merely  for  yourself,  but 
f »r  your  party.  You  say  “this  is  the  poai- 
t on  we  have  taken  from  the  very  begin- 
I ing  of  the  discussion  on  the  coinage 
c uestion,  and  we  yet  adhere  to  it  and 
r laintain  it.”  Your  utterance  of  it  was  a 
c lallenge  to  disprove  it. 

More  than  that,  you  stake  your  case 
c Q it.  If  it  is  not  true  that  the  silver  dol- 
1 ir  owes  its  value  today  to  “its  own 
a :.rength  and  merit,”  but  to  the  support- 
i ig  hand  of  the  government,  then  when 
t lat  support  is  taken  away  by  free  and 
i nlimited  silver  coinage,  down  goes  the 
fl  Iver  dollar,  away  goes  the  gold  dollar, 


and  down  goes  all  other  money  to  the  sil- 
ver level. 

I have,  in  this  and  preceding  letters, 
explored  this  subject  by  three  different 
routes — by  an  analj’sis  of  the  free  silver 
democratic  platforms  promulgated  at 
Memphis,  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  by 
tracing  the  historic  development  of  the 
free  silver  idea  in  this  country,  and  now 
by  a study  of  your  own  formal  statement 
of  the  position  of  your  party  and  your- 
self; and  by  all  the  routes  alike  I arrive 
at  the  same  point:  you  and  your  party 
are  for  the  silver  standard;  not  the  double 
standard;  not  bimetallism,  but  the  single 
silver  standard. 

Wouldn’t  it  really  be  better  to  be  frank 
about  it  and  say  so;  to  come  out  into 
the  open  and  avow  your  principles  with- 
out waiting  to  be  smoked  out? 

Bespeetfully  yours, 

R.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Sept.  15,  1898. 


The  leaflets  of  this  series  sent  to  any  address 
on  application  to  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 
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IFrom  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  Sept.  1898.] 

Open  Letters  on  the  Money  Question. 

LETTER  IV. 


S'. 


HON.  DAVID  TURPIE; 

Senator — In  your  address  before  the  recent  donioeratic  state  con- 
vention yon  expressed  in  one  brief  statement  a view  of  the  law  and 
the  duty  of  the  s;overnnient  w Inch  goes  to  the  core  of  the  issue  now^ 
before  tlie  people.  Voii  said: 

“There  never  would  have  been  any  raids  upon  the  treasury  it 
the  secretary  of  the  ti’casury  bad  not  been  willing  and  w'aiting 
to  be  raided"  That  official,  in  violation  of  law',  and  in  plain  con- 
tradiction of  the  language  of  the  statute,  which  provides  that  legal 
tender  notes  shall  he  redeemed  in  silver  or  gold  at  the  option  of 
the  government,  continues  his  malpractice  and  asserts  that  he 
will  continue  it,  paying  the  greenbacks  presented  in  gold  only.” 

Of  course  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury has  ever  compelled  anybody  to  receive  gold  who  wanted  silver. 
He  simply  pays  the  greenbacks  in  the  kind  of  money  which  the 
holders  prefer,  and  as  a rule,  they  prefer  gold  and  are  paid  in  gold. 
Wliat  you  mean  is,  that  the  secretary  ought  to  stand  on  his  rights 
under  the  law  and  pay  silver  regardless  of  the  choice  or  w'i.shes  of 
the  parties  presenting  the  greenbacks.  Because  he  does  not  do  th.at 
you  accuse  him  of  “malpractice”  aud  “violation  of  law'.” 

I assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  paying  the  greenbacks  in  gold, 
when  gold  is  demanded,  the  secretary  is  obeying  the  law,  sustaining 
the  credit  of  the  government  and  promoting  the  public  w'elfare. 

There  are  two  provisions  of  law  touching  this  subject.  One  is 
found  in  the  Bland-Allison  bill  passed  in  1818.  It  provides  that 
the  sihur  dollar  shall  be  a legal  tender  at  its  nominal  value  for  all 
debts  and  dues  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  exi)r<,'ssly 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  Your  claim  is,  that  under  that  law  the 
government  has  a right,  at  its  option,  to  pay  all  its  debts,  including 
greenbacks,  bonds,  and  everything  else  not  otherwise  expressly  pay- 
able by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  in  silver  dollai’s;  aud  that  the 


government  ought  to  exercise  that  option  and  pay  silver,  instead  of 
giving  the  option  to  the  creditor  to  receive  silver  or  gold,  as  ho 
jjrefers. 


I agree  that  that  part  of  the  law  of  1878  which  makes  the  silver 
dollars  legal  tender  is  still  in  force,  and  that  by  its  terms  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  pay  all  its  obligations  not  otherwise  ex- 
pressly payable,  in  silver  dollars.  But  that  is  not  all  the  law  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  act  of  1890 — the  Sherman  bill,  it  was  declared  to  be  '‘the 
established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals 
(gold  and  silver)  on  a parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal 
ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law.”  In  the  law  of  1893 
this  policy  was  declared  in  the  still  more  explicit  language  quoted 
in  my  last  preceding  letter.  Before  either  of  these  laws  was  passed 
the  implied  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the  silver  dollars 
from  depreciation,  resting  on  the  circumstances  of  their  issue,  was 
a complete  moral  obligation  of  the  most  sacred  character;  as  1 
have  also  pointed  out  in  my  last  letter. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  these  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  President^  and  Secretary  to  give  effect  to  both  of 
them.  One  imposes  on  the  government  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  current  value  of  the  silver  dollar  at  par  with  gold.  This  it  is 
abundantly  able  to  do  and  has  done  for  twenty  years.  The  other 
makes  the  silver  dollar — not  the  silver  in  a dollar,  not  412  J grains 
of  silver,  but  the  silver  dollar  issued  and  vouched  for  l)y  the  gov- 
ernment, a legal  tender. 

It  is  only  by  performance  by  the  government  of  the  duty  en- 
joined by  one  of  these  statutes  that  the  other  can  be  enforced  with 
justice  to  the  people.  As  long  as  the  silver  dollar  is  kept  as  good  as 
gold  no  hardship  is  caused  by  making  it  legal  tender;  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  depreciate  the  law  would  work  injustice  between  citizens 
by  compelling  them  to  receive  as  a dollar  a thing  not  worth  a 
dollar. 

Your  proposition  is  that  the  government  shall  disregard  one  of 
these  laws  and  take  to  itself  the  advantage  of  the  other;  that  it 
shall  ignore  all  responsibility  for  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  and 
claim  all  advantage  of  using  it  in  the  payment  of  its  obligations. 
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You  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  violating  the  law 
every  day  that  he  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  option  which  the 
law  gives  him  to  pay  greenbacks  in  silver.  If  he  were  to  ask  youi 
advice  you  would  tell  him  to  begin  paying  silver  to-morrow;  not 
to  wait  for  the  election  or  the  passage  of  any  law,  but  to  pay  silver 
forthwith.  You  would  make  short  work  of  it. 

What  would  be  the  result?  The  greenback  is  to-day  at  par  with 
gold  because  the  people  have  confidence  that  it  will  be  paid  in  gold 
on  demand.  The  silver  dollar  is  at  par  with  gold  because  the  people 
have  confidence  that  the  government  will  protect  it.  The  instant 
th  egovernment  declines  to  pay  gold,  and  tenders  silver  for  green 
backs,  both  of  those  confidences  will  be  destroy''!.  The  silver  dol- 
lar will  drop  to  the  level  of  its  intrinsic  value;  I lie  greenliack  will 
go  with  it,  and  the  bank-note  with  the  greenback.  We  shall  be  on 
a silver  basis  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  storv. 

The  earth  revolves  once  in  tweiity-four  hotirs.  Its  surface  travels 
eastward  at  the  rate  of,  I may  say,  for  this  illustration,  a thousand 
miles  an  hour — not  quite  so  fast  in  this  latitude.  All  things  on  its 
surface  have  adjusted  themselves  to  this  motion  so  that  it  .seems  to 
cur  senses  to  be  at  rest.  If  its  revolution  \vere  stopped  instantly 
every  movable  thing  and  substance  on  its  surface — water,  air.  build- 
ings, animals,  would  start  eastward  at  the  rate  of  a thousand  milen 
an  hour  in  one  intermingled  mass.  Chaos  would  return  in  a twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 

You  woidd  treat  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  a similar 
experience.  All  our  busine.ss  and  property  interests  are  ad  justed  to 
the  gold  standard.  The  basis  of  the  adjustment  is  confidence. 
You  would  blow  up  that  confidence  's  the  Maine  was  blown  iip  in 
Havana  harbor. 

It  can  be  done.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  power. 
Like  Samson  at  Gaza,  he  can  pull  down  the  temple  on  himself  and 
the  rest  of  us  by  stretching  forth  his  hands.  If  kir.  Bryan  had 
been  elected,  it  would  have  been  done.  If  you  were  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  it  would  be  done  now.  We  were  in  daily  danger  of  it 
during  the  four  years  of  President  Cleveland’s  second  term.  Adlai 
Stevenson  was  of  your  way  of  thinking.  If  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  President  he  would  have  paid  the  greenbacks  in  silvei 
if  he  had  had  the  courage  of  his  professions. 


'•I 
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To  my  mind  such  an  act  would  be  the  crime  of  all  ages,  unan- 
proacbcd  in  its  wanionness  and  needlessness,  and  unparalleled  in  its 
injury  to  society.  We  have  abundance  of  money — gold,  silver  and 
paper,  ab  in  good  credit  and  interchangeable  at  will.  'Phe  people’s 
hearts  are  full  of  liope  and  confidence.  The  land  is  abuzz  with  the 
hum  of  industry.  An  epoch  of  new  growth  and  prosperity  opens 
to  our  view'.  In  such  a land,  of  all  lands;  at  such  a time,  of  all 
times,  to  precipitate  such  a revolution  as  you  calmly  propose  to  the 
peojde  of  Indiana  would  be  the  culmination  of  political  madness. 

The  law'  ought  to  be  changed.  The  legal  stamlard  of  value  ought 
to  be  fixed  by  positive  law.  It  ought  not  to  rest  in  the  discretion  of 
the  l’resi<lent  and  lys  secretary.  It  ought  not  to  be  within  your 
power  and  that  of  your  party  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  society  and  all  interests  that  hang  on  them,  by 
such  a platform  as  you  adopted  at  Indianapolis  and  such  a speech 
as  you  made  at  that  time.  Unless  the  government  upholds  the  gold 
standard  in  its  business  the  peojde  can  not  uphold  it  in  theirs.  'I’he 
law  should  declare  the  duty,  and  lay  it  upon  the  olficials  in  chargo 
of  the  treasury  in  unmistakable  terms. 

Many  of  the  people  are  unaw'are  of  the  condition  of  the  law. 
They  suppose  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  settled  the  silver  ques- 
tion. They  do  not  perceive  that  under  the  law'  as  it  stands  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  the  power  to  destroy  the  gold  standard 
and  inflict  upon  the  people  all  the  calamities  of  a silver,  standard 
by  the  stroke  of  a pen.  To  call  attention  to  that  fact,  to  awaken 
the  people  to  a sense  of  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  the  need 
of  legislation  in  order  to  guard  against  that  danger,  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  these  letters.  In  this  I*am  indebted  to  you  for  valuable  as 
sistance.  Your  claim  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Secretary  under 
the  law',  and  your  frank  avowal  of  the  use  Avhich  you  and  your 
party  would  make  of  that  power  if  you  had  it  in  your  hands  fui 
nish  a more  forcible  reason  for  the  reform  of  the  law  than  any  other 
which  I could  have  suggested. 

Bes])ectfully  yours, 

K.  S.  TAYLOR. 
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GAZETTE  LEAFLETS.  No.  5. 


Open  Letters  on  the  Money  Question. 

Letter  V. 

HON.  DAVID  TURPIE: 

Senator — In  former  letters  I stated  my 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  issue  now  on  be- 
tween your  )Kirty  and  mine  as  one  of 
standards;  on  one  side  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  gold  stamlard  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  on  the  otlier  side  the  over- 
throw of  that  standard  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  silver  standard  in  the  place 
of  it. 

^ The  proposal  of  such  a change  suggests 
first  the  query  Avhether  there  is  g<X)d  rea- 
son for  any  change.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  gold  standard? 

Tlie  argument  on  tliis  question  has  tak- 
en a wide  range.  The  relative  pi'oduc- 
tioii  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ratio  of 
value  between  them  for  centuries  past; 
the  cost  of  production  and  probable  sup- 
ply of  each;  the  course  of  prices;  eeon- 
omv  in  bulk,  and  convenience  of  hand- 
ling,  and  other  circumstances  have  been 
canvassed  over  and  over.  None  of  them 
is  entirely  irrelevant.  They  all  have 
-sometlnng  to  do  with  the  question.  Put 
the  great  fact — the  greatest  fact,  as  it 
seems  to  me, — the  fact  which  makes  all 
other  facts  comparatively  unimpertant, 
is,  that  gold  is  already  the  world’s  choice, 
and  already  established  as  its  prefeivcd 
standard  of  value.  If  we  consider  for  a 
moment  how  the  w’orld  has  come  to  this 
preference  and  what  it  means  we  shall 
dee,  I think,  that  it  settles  the  question. 

In  the  nature  of  things  a standard  of 
value  must  have  value.  To  be  a good 
standard  its  value  must  be  real,  stable 
and  universally  recognized.  But  vaiue  is 
nut  a quality  of  things  to  be  demonstrat- 


ed }>v  logic,  nor  established  by  law.  It 
rests  in  the  estimation  of  men.  Tlirougli 
all  historic  time  men  have  set  a high 
value  on  gold  and  silver.  There  is  room 
for  no  end  of  agreeable  speculation  and 
researcb  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  clioice, 
when  and  where  it  originated,  and  liow  it 
spread  over  the  world.  But  we  need  not 
enter  that  field.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  thousands  of  years  ago  gold  and  sil- 
ver had  become  the  most  desirable  com- 
modities known  among  men  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  hoarding  and  exchange.  That 
made  them  the  best  measures  of  value. 

As  men  progres'sed  in  eivilizalion  ainl 
W'ealth  property  having  tliese  ijiialilics 
became  more  and  more  desirable.  'I’ljere 

w^ere  more  exchanges  to  be  made  and 
more  wealth  to  be  hoarded.  So  that  the 

barbaric  fancy  for  gold  and  silver  ditl  not 
disappear  with  the  advance  of  the  race, 
but  grew  into  a deeper  and  wider  and 
more  enduring  feeling.  They  became  ihe 
preferred  forms  of  property  the  world 
over. 

For  many  centuries  after  this  point  Jiad 
been  reached  and  gold  and  silver  had  be- 
come the  chief  money  of  the  w’orhl  there 
was  no  distinct  selection  of  either  in 
preference  to  the  other  as  a measure  of 
value.  It  is  only  wdthin  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  almost  wholly  within  the  latter 
half  of  it  that  the  question  of  the  stand- 
ard— ^w'hether  it  should  be  gold,  or  silver, 
or  both,  has  received  general  and  serious 
attention.  Within  that  time  it  has  been 
widely  discussed  throughout  the  civilized 
world  with  a steady  gravitation  toward 

gold.-  Men  believe  in  gold.  They  believe 
that  it  has  a present  and  permanent  and 

universal  value.  Thev  believe  that  other 
men  believe  in  it,  and  will  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  it.  Every  man  has  uot  only  his 


Silver  lias  become  in  more  unqualified 
sense  a commodity,  and  subject  more  im- 
mediately to  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand which  affect  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties, wliile  gold  has  become  less  subject 
to  those  laws. 

All  this  lias  come  about  not  by  legislis 
lion,  but  by  the  voluntary  and  spontane- 
ous actions  of  men.  Considerations  of 
beauty,  scarcity,  indestructibility,  porta- 
bility,  divisibility,  fashion,  custom,  con- 
venience, have  had  their  effect  on  men's 
minds,  some  witli  one,  others  witli  anoth- 
er, until,  little  by  little,  r*entnry  by  een- 
tury,  gold  has  made  its  way  to  tlic  .su- 
preme place  in  human  confidence,  and  so 
great  a stock  of  it  has  been  accumulated 
and  set  apart  for  use  as  money  tliat  it  is 
practically  removed  from  the  disturhiin; 
influences  which  affect  other  commodities 

( ari  we  do  all  this  over?  Can  we  per 
suade  men  by  argument  that  they  have 
made  a bad  choice,  introduce  some  otlier 
commodity  to  their  consideration,  attract 
them  to  it,  build  it  up  in  their  ('onfidence, 
and  lead  them  to  that  point  at  which 
they  shall  volunlaiily  and  of  free  choice 
prefer  it  to  gold?  Ciilil  we  can,  we  can 
not  offer  the  woiJd  a better  standard  of 
value  than  gold. 

The  <|uestion  before  us  is  not  what  we 
maj’  think  would  be  the  best  standard  if 
we  were  about  to  re-create  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants;  nor  what  would  liave 
been,  in  our  opinion,  a wiser  course  than 
that  which  men  have  pursued  for  a thou- 
sand years  past.  It  is  what  is  the  wisest 
course  for  us,  now',  taking  tlie  world  as 
is  it,  and  things  as  they  are.  To  tliat 
question  the  facts  which  I have  stated 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  complete  answer. 
Gold  is  the  best  standard  because  the 
world  has  settled  its  choice  upon  gold  and 
by  that  act  has  conferred  upon  it  above 
all  other  commodities  the  advantages  of 
certainty,  stability  and  universality  of 
value  which  make  it  the  best  standard. 


Gold  is  not  a perfect  standard  of  value. 
As  1 said,  it  is  a commodity,  and  like 
otlier  commodities,  subject  in  a large  wav 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  For  the  reasons  which  I have 
pointed  out  it  is  not  liable  to  sudden  vari- 
ations of  either  supply  or  demand,  and 
hence  not  liable  to  sudden  changes  of 
value.  At  the  same  time  a large  and  long- 
continued  increase  or  diminution  of  sup- 
ply or  demand  will  affect  its  value.  The 
great  increase  of  production  wliich  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  it  in  California 
and  Ansiralia  nndoubledlv  diminished  its 
value,  n is  impossible  to  estimate  these 
changr's  with  exactness,  but  they  are  very 
small  and  very  slow.  And  they  tend  to 
grow  smaller  and  slower  with  increase  of 
the  stock  ou  hand.  The  addition  of 
$i;OO,O(KbO0U  to  the  world's  supply  in  one 
3*ear  would  have  ]>roduced  a perceptible 
ilisturbance  fifty  years  ago.  We  are  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  the  addition  of  that 
sum  now.  In  that  way  gold  acquires  in- 
creasing .steadiness  wdih  increasing  supply 
and  increasing  universality  of  use.  and  ho 
approaches  more  and  more  nearly  to  per- 
fection as  a standard  of  value  as  years  go 

i>y- 

The  imperfections  of  gold  as  a standard 
are  inherent  in  any  commodity.  Xo  com- 
modity exists  w'hich  preserves  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions  an  unchangeable 
relation  to  all  other  conmioditie.s.  It  is 
safe  to  sav  that  such  a commodity  is  an 
impossibility.  Pmt  the  .standard  of  value 
must  consist  of  s(*me  commodity;  that  is, 
it  must  be  something  having  value  in  it- 
self and  for  its  own  sake,  much  desired  by 

men,  and  readilv  transferred  from  one  to 
♦ 

another.  The  best  the  world  can  do  is  to 
select  that  one  among  all  its  commodities 
best  suited  to  this  particular  use  and  take 
it  as  the  standard.  That  having  been 
done,  the  fact  of  such  selection  and  set- 
ting apart  to  that  use  enhances  the  qual- 
ities of  the  commoditv  so  chosen  which 


own  confidence  in  gold,  but  confidence  in 
the  world’s  confidence  in  it. 

Gold  is,  in  its  essence,  simply  a com- 
modity, like  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  It  is, 
in  a wide  sense,  subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  like 
any  other  commodity.  But  its  world- 
wide use  as  money  affects  the  operation 
of  those  laws  upon  it  in  an  important 
way.  I'hat  use  creates  a universal  and 
steady  demand  for  it.  Its  scarcity  and 
the  labor  of  obtaining  it  prevent  the  sup- 
ply from  over  running  the  demand.  The 
Hiiick  on  liand  is  not  used  up,  but  remains 
from  year  to  year,  and  centui*y  to  cen- 
tury, with  slight  diminution  by  abrasion 
and  casualties.  It  becomes  like  a great 
lake  of  water  which  is  not  sensiblv  af- 
fected  by  ordinary  rains  or  droughts, 
^'he  world’s  production  of  gold  for  the 
last  five  hundred  years  is  estimated  at 
$8,915,000,000,  and  its  present  stock  of 
gold  coin  at  $4,357,000,000.  The  effect  of 
a year's  production  on  such  a vast  exist- 
ing stock  is  slight.  The  total  output  for 
189G  was  $202,000,000,  which  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  that 
date.  It  is  equal,  approximately,  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  present  stock  of  gold  coin. 
Deducting  the  portion  used  in  the  arts  it 
will  make  an  addition  of,  say,  three  per 
cent  to  the  whole  stock  of  gold  monev  in 
the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the  use  of 
gold  as  money  adds  to  its  value,  and, 
what  is  nuu'i*  important,  add.s  to  the  cer- 
tainty and  steadiness  of  its  value.  That 
use,  long  continued,  acciinilates  a vast 
supply  of  it  distributed  around  the  world, 
the  amount  of  which  is  subject  to  little 
change  from  year  to  year.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  aggregate  vol- 
ume of  its  whole  business  are  also  meas- 
urably constant  from  year  to  year. 
Hence  the  relation  between  supply  and 
demand  of  gold  can  not  change  suddenly. 
Its  use  as  money  thus  gives  it  a peculiar 
exemption  from  the  fluctuations  of  value 
which  attend  other  commodities. 


In  contrast  with  this  are  those  eominod-jJ 
ities  which  we  can  enjoy  only  by  consum- 
ing them,  and  of  which  the  supply  must  be 
renewed  incessantly  by  the  yearly  iwoduc- 
tion.  Wheat  is  the  most  important  of  all 
commodities  in  the  world  of  commerce. 
But  so  closely  does  its  consumption  follow" 
its  supply  that  a single  short  crop  in  half 
of  the  producing  area  will  send  up  its 
price  all  round  the  world. 

What  I have  said  of  gold  w'ould  have 
been  applicable  to  silver  in  nearlj'  equal 
degree  forty  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  so 
now;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  mani- 
fest drift  of  the  w"orld  toward  the  gold 
standard  has  lessened  that  element  of  the 
value  of  silver  which  consists  in  its  use  as 
money.  During  the  middle  part  of  the 
present  century  a new"  departure  w'as  tak- 
en in  all  things  relating  to  business.  The 
era  of  labor-saving  invention  was  dawT!- 
ing.  The  steamship  and  railway  were 
revolutionizing  the  world’s  commerce.  A 
vast  expansion  of  industry  and  trade  was 
setting  in.  There  was  more  need  than 

ever  before  of  an  exact,  stable,  uniform, 
universal  measure  of  value.  The  discov- 
eries of  gold  in  California  and  Australia 
promised  an  increased  abundance  of  that 
metal.  The  subject  of  monej"  and  the 
machinery  of  exchange  were  studied  and 
discussed  more  thoroughly  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  double  standard  w'as  proposed, 
considered  and  rejected.  The  net  result 
is  before  us  in  the  wide  and  increasing 
concentration  of  judgment  in  favor  of 
gold  as  the  standard  of  value,  w'ith  silver 
in  second  place  as  money  of  exchange  in 
those  transactions,  small  in  amount,  but 
vast  in  number,  in  which  its  use  is  con- 
venient and  desirable.  That  this  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  gold  has  strengthened 
its  position  in  respect  to  certainty,  stead- 
iness and  universality  of  value  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  Those  advantages  which  be- 
foretime attached  in  common  to  gold  and 
silver  have  been  strengthened  as  respects 
gold  and  weakened  as  respects  silver. 


oontribiitfi  io  make  it  a desirable  staiid- 
ard;  so  that,  it  becomes  a better  and  bet- 
ter standard  tlie  longer  and  more  widely 
it  is  used  as  such.  Tn  its  selection  of  g'dti 
for  this  purpose  tlie  world  lias  made  no 
mistake.  Jf  it  (bws  not  fill  the  re<juire- 
n^ents  of  a standard  of  value  with  ideal 
perfection,  it  comes  more  nearly  to  it 
than  any  other  material  put  witliin  tlie 
reach  of  man  by  his  Creator. 

I have  spoken  of  the  subject  so  far  as 
tlmugli  the  pending  question  were  one  for 
the  wiiole  world;  and  Itave  stated  liie  ar- 
guments which  seem  to  me  to  show  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  folly  for  the  world 
to  abandon  the  progress  which  it  lias 
made  toward  a universal  gold  standard, 
and  attempt  to  adopt  instead  a universal 
silver  stamlard.  Hut  we  have  to  deal 
wifh  a very  dillViHut  (juestion  from  that. 

'I'he  othei'  gieal  trommercial  Tuxtions  of 
the  earth  liave  the  gold  standard  now, 
and  have  no  thouglit  of  giving  it  up.  We 
have  it,  loo,  and  are  in  the  procession, 
and  forging  towaid  the  head  with  rapid 
strides.  Passing  by,  for  the  present,  all 
consideration  of  the  sacrifice  which  would 
be  involved  in  making  the  change  sudden- 
ly and  violently,  as  you  jiropose  it,  what 
Mtvt  of  .standard  would  we  have  after  the 
elia uge  liad  been  made  and  we  had  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  of  the  transition? 

Silver  it(  V occupies  a secondary  place 
in  tlie  world  as  a money  metal.  We  can 
not  lift,  it  up  to  first  place  by  anything 
we  can  do.  Its  clieapness  lias  increased 
its  use  in  the  arts.  That  use  now  fur- 
nishes the  principal  demand  for  it.  Com- 
paratively little  is  coined  into  money.  At 
the  same  time  production  goes  on  at  an 
increasing  rate.  According  to  the  latest 
authorities  the  world’s  prices  and  produc- 
tion have  run  as  follows  since  1890: 

per  or.  in  ounces. 

Market  value  World’s  pnxluction 

1890  $1.04  , 12fi.O(X),OO0 

1891  9S  l:J7.(/0o.000 

1892  87  id;i,uoo,ooa 


189.3 

.78 

105,000,000 

1894 

104,000,000  • 

189.7 

107,000,000 

189G 

.07 

105,000,000 

1897 

.00 

not  vet  known. 

From  $1.01  per  ounce  in  1890.  down  to 
GV  cents  in  189(i;  and  from  120.0t)0.OlK) 
ounces  production  up  to  1 05,000,000  in 
the  same  lime.  It  was  not  the  money  de- 
mand whieli  sustained  this  production;  it 
was  the  other  uses  of  silver. 

We  iniglit  change  this  coiiise  of  things 
a little  fur  a time  by  atiupting  a silver 
standard  in  the  lbiit<*d  Slates,  but  not 
niucli  nor  fiermanently.  We  would  have 
as  our  standard  of  value  a thing  valuable 
principally  as  a (^mmiodity  for  other  uses, 
ami  so  sulijeet  to  all  the  fluctuations  of 
value  whieli  atteml  '^ueli  eominodities. 
To  us  silver  wouhl  be  ‘^the  whole  thing;" 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  if  would  be  sim- 
ply a metal  quoted  in  tin*  market  report^J 
from  day  to  day.  The  value  of  our  stand- 
ard of  value,  and  with  it  the  value  of  ev- 
erything which  we  measure  by  that 
standard,  would  tinoiuate  with  the  de- 
mand for  spoons  and  watches  and  enr- 
riage  lamps  througliout  the  world.  'Phis 
is  a necessiirj'  result  of  using  as  a stand- 
ard of  value  a thing  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  treats  simply  as  a merchantable 
coiximcKlity. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  would 
find  such  a situation  to  be  intolerable. 
Whatever  it  might  have  cost  us  to  go 
fiom  the  gold  standard  to  silver,  and  how- 
e\  er  much  more  it  might  cost  to  get  back 
again  to  gold,  we  would  go  back  as  fast 
as  possible  after  a few  years  of  silver  ex- 
perience. Respectfully  yours, 

R.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Fori  Wayne,  Sept.  27,  1898. 
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[From  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  Oct.  13,  ISaS.] 
Open  Letters  on  the  Money  Question. 

Letter  VI. 

HON:  DAVID  TURPIE. 

Senator — You  and  your  party  offer 
one  argument  against  the  gold  stand- 
ard which  has  enough  plausibility  to 
deserve  consideration.  It  is  the  argu- 
ment that  the  gold  standard  has  the  ef- 
fect to  depress  prices.  We  are  told 
that  if  all  the  gold  in  the  world  were 
consolidated  in  a single  mass  it  could 
be  housed  in  one  Indiana  barn;  and  if 
it  were  then  made  up  into  pills  and 
equally  distributed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth,  they  could  sw'allow 
the  whole  dose  at  one  gulp  and  be  no 
worse  for  it  next  morning.  The  total 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  world  being  so 
small  in  bulk  and  weight  as  compared 
with  the  total  quantity  of  other  prop- 
erty, it  is  said  there  is  not  enough  of 
it  to  answer  the  growing  w'ants  of 
trade  and  commerce  as  standard 
money  and  that  the  inevitable  tenden- 
cy of  limiting  the  standard  to  gold  has 
been  and  will  be  to  enhance  its  value, 
and  so  depress  the  prices  of  all  other 
things,  to  the  disadvantage,  particular- 
ly, of  producers  and  debtors.  This  ar 
gument  has  an  appearance  of  force 
and  has  had  w^eight  in  the  minds  of 
many  good  people. 

The  claim  commonly  made  by  free 
silver  advocates,  that  the  whole  de- 
cline of  prices  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  past  thirty  years  is  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  gold  is  ab- 
surd. Many  visible  causes  have  been 
in  operation  tending  necessarily  to 
lower  prices.  The  favorite  argument 
for  silver  in  *96  w'as,  that  it  had  fallen 
with  w'heat  and  was  therefore  a truer 
measure  of  value  than  gold.  The  fact, 
so  far  as  it  was  true,  tended  to  prow, 
the  contrary,  and  show  that  silver  was 
a commodity  of  fluctuating  value.  The 
reasons  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
wheat  are  obvious.  Increase  of  quanti- 
ty grown,  decrease  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  decrease  of  cost  of  transpoi- 


tation  with  no  corresponding  increase 
of  demand — all  these  operating  on  a 
vast  scale  in  all^quarters  of  the  globe 
at  once  must  bring  down  the  pr^ct.. 
Since  1S96,  silver  and  wheat  have  had 
a falling  out  which  demonstrates  that 
the  relation  ascribed  to  them  by  you 
and  Mr.  Bryan  and  your  followers  lu 
the  discussions  of  that  campaign,  was 
all  imaginary.  They  are  both  commod- 
ities of  fluctuating  value,  influenced 
alike  by  the  great  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Wheat  went  up  because  the 
supply  was  inadequate  to  the  demand; 
silver  went  down  because  the  demand 
was  inadequate  to  the  supply. 

The  introduction  of  labor  saving  in- 
ventions within  the  past  third  of  a cen- 
tury* has  diminished  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing things  more  than  their  prices 
have  fallen.  The  fall  in  prices  measures 
the  gain  which  society  has  made  by 
those  improvements.  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  to  argue 
that  it  is  all  due  to  the  demonetization 
of  silver. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  gold  is  itself  affected  by  sup- 
ply and  demand.  While  that  effect  is 
modified  by  its  progressive  accumula 
tion  and  world  wide  use  as  money  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  in  my  last  let- 
ter, it  is  not  by  that  means  entirely 
eliminated.  The  steady  drift  of  the 
world  toward  the  gold  standard  has 
created  an  increasing  demand  for  it. 
Has  that  increased  demand  enhanced 
its  value,  or  is  it  likely  to  enhance  its 
value  as  compared  with  other  things? 
Or  is  the  tendency  of  that  increased  de 
m^ud  neutralized  by  other  forces  tend- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction?  Thus 
stated,  the  question  becomes  one  of  re- 
fined economics  w^ell  w^orth  the  atten- 
tion of  a thoughtful  man. 

On  one  side  it  may  be  said  that  the 
increasing  commerce  of  the  world  re- 
quires an  increasing  supply  of  money; 
that  the  progressive  demonetization  of 
silver  throws  an  increasing  burden  of 
use  on  gold,  and  that  from  these  two 
causes  combined  arises  an  increasing 
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demand  for  gold  which  must  tend  to 
enhance  its  value;  and  that  the  fall  of 
prices  since  1870,  when  the  general 
movement  toward  the  gold  standard 
had  its  distinct  beginning,  has  been  so 
great  and  universal  that  the  suggestion 
of  some  relation  of  cause  and  effect  be- 
tween the  two  is  too  strong  to  be  ig- 
nored. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  said, 
first,  that  one  of  the  marked  feature?^ 
of  modern  business  is,  that  it  effects 
its  exchanges  with  less  and  less  use  of 
money,  and  particularly  with  less  and 
less  use  of  gold.  There  is  in  all  busi- 
ness the  same  continual  effort  toward 
economy  of  time  and  labor  in  the  mak- 
ing of  exchanges  which  is  souglit  in 
manufacture  and  transportation.  Bills, 
checks,  drafts  and  all  forms  of  paper 
credits  are  labor  saving  devices.  They 
take  the  place  of  gold  by  preference  to 
an  extent  which  reduces  the  use  of  gold 
in  ordinary  business  almost  to  nothing. 
Practically  we  want  gold  for  only  three 
purposes — hoarding,  bank  reserves,  and 
the  settlement  of  international  bal- 
ances. This  mechanism  of  exchange 
fits  the  wants  of  society  perfectly.  Tt  is 
one  of  the  achievements  of  modern 
civilization.  By  means  of  it  the  prime 
function  of  gold  has  come  to  be  to 
serve  simply  as  a standard  of  value. 
The  one  condition  of  excellence  in  the 
scheme  depending  on  law  is.  that  all 
forms  of  paper  money  used  under  au- 
thority of  law  shall  be  convertible  into 
gold.  The  amount  of  gold  necessary 
for  that  purpose  diminishes  with  the 
perfection  of  the  system  and  the 
strengthening  of  public  confidence  in  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  said 
that,  while  these  improvements  in  the 
machinery  of  business  for  effecting  ex- 
changes are  reducing  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  gold  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  production  of  gold  is  increas- 
ing. The  whole  production  from  1493 
to  1872  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Adolph  Soet- 
beer,  the  world's  highest  authority  on 
the  subject,  at  $5,985,373,000.  We  may 
call  it  six  billion  dollars  in  round  num- 
bers. The  whole  production  from  1873 
to  1896  inclusive,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  was 
$2,929,688,100.  The  best  estimate  avail- 
able for  1897  is  $237,000,000.  making 


a total  since  1872  of  $3,166,688,100,  or, 
w^e  may  say,  in  round  numbers 
three  bi'lion  dollars.  That  is,  in  the 
last  twenty-four  years,  the  world  pro- 
duced half  as  much  gold  as  in  the  pre- 
cceding  379  years.  If  we  make  the 
compari^.on  between  the  last  half  cen- 
tury anrl  the  precceding  years,  so  as  to 
include  the  out-put  from  California 
and  Au:  tralia,  the  contrast  is  still 
more  sinking.  For  the  257  years  pre- 
ceding 3850  the  total  production  was, 
in  round  numbers,  three  billion  dol- 
lars; for  the  47  years  since,  it  was 
eight  billion  dollars. 

If  we.  divide  the  24  years  preceding 
JS!>7  into  four  groups  of  six  years  each 
we  shali  see  at  a glance  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  recent  time.  The  totals  for 
those  periods  are  as  follows; 

1873-78  inclusive § 621.190,000 

1879-84  iucliisive 617,356,900 

1SK5-90  inclusive 672,909,200 

1891-96  incliisixe 1.018,232.000 

Taking  it  by  years  since  1890  we  have 
the  following:  « 

1891  $130,650,000 

1892  146,651,500 

1893  157.494,800 

1894  181,175,600 

1895  199.304,100 

1896  202,956,000 

1897.  estimat-vl  237.000.000 

For  seven  years  past  eacli  successive 
year  has  surpassed  all  iirevious  rec- 
ords. To  this  arithmetical  progression 
the  present  year  will  be  no  exception. 
Its  out-i>ut  is  estimated  prospectively 
at  $275,000,000.  Those  vast  sums, 


it  is 


remembered,  are  not 


eaten  up.  like  wheat,  nor  worn  out,  like 
cotton:  but  are  accumulated,  year  by 
year,  in  one  increasing  stock  to  do  the 
world  service  for  centuries  to  come. 

In  this  great  modern  production  we 
have  ourselves  a leading  part.  Nearly 
one-(hinl  of  it  comes  from  our  mines. 
Since  1878  we  have  produced  $704,000,- 
000,  being  an  average  for  twenty  years 
of  over  $35,000,000  per  annum.  For 
four  years  past  it  has  exceeded  that 
with  a steady  yearly  increase,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show: 

1894  $39,500,000 

1895  46,610,000 

1896  52,088,000 

1897  61,500,000 
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Since  Bryan  made  his  “crown  of 
gold”  speech  at  Chicago,  we  have  added 
not  less  than  $135,000,000  to  our  supply 
from  our  own  mines,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  hurt  the  “brow  of  la- 
bor” in  the  least. 

The  result  of  this  increased  produc- 
tion is  manifest  in  the  visible  supply. 
All  the  great  nations  have  large  stocks 
of  gold  on  hand — so  great  that  there 
is  a tendency  to  a falling  off  in  its  coin- 
age. This  has  been  observed  particu- 
larly in  Great  Britain.  Our  own  stock- 
including  $116,299,578  of  uncoined  bui- 
lion  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  is  estimated 
at  $901,341,264.  The  gold  coin  and  bul- 
lion in  the  Trea.snry  on  Oct.  1,  1898, 
amounted  to  $278,691,452.  The  specie, 
including  gold  and  silver  certificates, 
held  by  the  national  banks  on  July  14. 
1898,  was  $335,677,130;  being  a gain  of 
$94,754,529  in  a year.  I have  not  the 
data  at  hand  to  separate  the  gold  from 
the  silver  in  these  amounts  held  by  the 
banks,  but  the  proportion  of  silver  is 
relatively  small.  The  increase,  espe- 
cially, is  practically  all  gold.  This 
great  accumulation  of  gold  in  the 
Treasury  and  the  banks  goes  on  be- 
cause the  people  do  not  want  it 
to  use.  They  pay  duties  in  gold  to  get 
rid  of  it,  when  they  could  pay  govern- 
ment notes  as  well.  Within  the  past 
year  New  York  banks  have  sent  quan- 
tities of  gold  to  the  west  and  south  be- 
cause they  had  nothing  else  to  spare. 
They  needed  all  the  bills  they  had  for 
the  convenience  of  their  home  custom- 
ers. The  National  banks  are  under 
no  necessity  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
right  which  the  law  gives  them  to  re- 
deem their  notes  in  greenbacks,  or  sil- 
ver. They  could  redeem  in  gold  now 
without  any  difficulty. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  gold 
and  no  danger  of  any.  The  increased 
demand  due  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  the  economy  of  its  use 
in  the  modern  mechanism  of  exchange, 
and  the  increase  in  its  production. 
The  prospect  is  rather  that  there  will 
he  a redundance  of  it  within  the  next 
decade. 

There  is  a fact  more  w^eighty  in  my 
mind  than  any  of  these  which  appears 


to  me  to  furnish  proof  positive  that 
gold  is  nut  advancing  in  value.  It  is 
the  fact  that  wages  in  gold-using  coun- 
tries the  world  over  are  not  falling. 
The  real  unit  of  value  is  a day’s  work. 
With  labor-saving  inventions  to  help 
human  hands,  the  efficiency  of  labor  in- 
creases, and  its  returns  in  things  to  be 
enjoyed,  increase:  and  in  that  sea.se 
wages  increase.  But  the  day's  work 
remains  the  same  aliquot  part  of  man's 
life  and  of  the  sum  total  of  live.s.  As 
long  as  the  gold  value  of  a day’s  work 
remains  the  same  the  value  of  the  gold 
is  the  same  because  it  represents  the 
same  fraction  of  a life  and  all  live.s. 
The  fact  that  it  buys  more  things 
means  simply  that  the  same  labor  pro- 
duces more  things.  That  being  so  the 
same  labor  ought  to  have  more  things 
as  its  reward.  Wages  remaining  the 
same  as  measured  in  gold,  a decrease 
in  the  price  of  commodities  demon- 
strates. not  a rise  in  the  value  of  gold, 
but  a rise  in  the  efficiency  of  labor. 

The  unit  day’s  work  here  referred  to, 
is,  of  course,  an  assumed  average  of  all 
occupations,  places  and  conditions. 
Actual  wages  in  a given  locality,  peri- 
od, or  occupation  are  subject  to  varia- 
tions from  causes  of  local  or  transitory 
character.  Applied  in  this  broad  sense 
to  our  own  country  and  others  of  sim- 
ilar civilization  and  industries,  the 
wages  test  demonstrates  that  there  has 
been  no  measurable  rise  in  the  value 
of  gold  within  a third  of  a century- 
The  indication  is  rather  that  it  has 
fallen. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  wheth- 
er or  no  w'e  shall  adopt  a gold  stand- 
ard. We  have  adopted  that  standard. 
All  our  habits,  customs,  values  and 
business  methods  have  been  adjusted 
to  it.  The  question  is  whether  or  no 
we  shall  change  it  for  silver. 

The  change  will  involve  incalculable 
loss  in  the  making  of  it.  When  we 
have  made  it  we  shall  have  to  recon- 
struct onr  monetary  sj^stem.  and  do  it 
on  lines  substantially  similar  to  those 
of  our  present  system.  We  can  not  go 
back  to  patriarchal  days,  use  specie  in 
all  our  transactions,  hoard  it  at  home, 
transport  it  under  guard,  and  all  that. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  resurrect  the  old 
methods  of  exchange  as  it  would  be  to 
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?ard  the  locomotive  engine  and  re- 
n to  pack  horses  and  ox  teams.  In 
h reconstructed  system  we  would 
ply  have  paper  money  and  credits 
ed  on  silver  instead  of  paper  money 
I credits  based  on  gold.  The  silver 
lid  constitute  only  a small  fraction 
the  whole,  just  as  gold  does  now. 
at  reason  is  there  to  think  that  sil- 
would  serve  the  use  which  gold 
r'  serves  in  the  combination  any  bet- 
than  gold?  Silver  could  become 
I’ce  as  readily  as  gold.  It  depends 
tiow  much  you  want.  We  have  only 
dopt  a silver  standard  and  a system 
ed  on  it  to  transfer  to  silver  all 
5e  dangerous  powers  and  tendencies 
ch  you  and  those  who  follow  you 
r ascribe  to  gold.  What  would  we 
1 by  that? 

our  arguments  ignore  the  condi- 
Ls  and  necessities  of  modern  life 
business.  We  have  and  must  con- 
le  to  have  a monetary  system  af- 
[ing  means  of  rapid,  safe,  conven- 
. universal  exchanges  and  pay- 
its.  It  must  consist  in  the  main  of 
er  credits.  It  must  have  one  single 
xdard  of  value.  Many  wise  men 
e believed  that  a double  standard 
lid  be  better;  as  many  wise  men 
e believed  the  earth  to  be  flat.  The 
Id  has  discarded  both  of  these  be- 
i;  one  as  definitely  and  Anally  as 
other.  It  is  essential  to  such  a 
em  that  the  commodity  constltut- 
its  standard  shall  be  relatively 
*ce  and  valuable.  Its  standard 
ley  is  not  needed  and  is  not  deslra- 
for  general  use  as  money  of  ex- 
age. Such  a system  could  have 
1 built  on  silver  if  the  choice  of  the 
Id  had  fallen  on  that  metal:  but  it 
Id  have  possessed  all  the  character- 
's of  the  present  system  to  which 
object,  and  would  have  been  In 
y other  ways  inferior  to  it. 
insider  for  a moment  what  a sptbn- 
what  a commanding  position  we 
tpy.  In  national  resources,  produc- 
capacity,  and  inherent  power  of 
vth  we  have  no  equal.  We  are 
hing  out  into  new  fields  of  indus- 
l and  commercial  activity.  Our 
e,  our  ships,  our  flag  are  destined, 
that  shortly,  to  encircle  the  earth. 

I is  the  master  money  of  the  world. 


The  possession  of  it  means  power.  We 
have  it  to-day  in  nch  abundance.  Our 
present  stoc-k  is  equal  to  $12  per  capita 
of  the  entire  population.  The  total 
money  in  circ-ulation  is  $24.24  per  cap- 
ita. Our  gold  is  equal  to  half  of  it. 
And  there  is  more  coming — coming 
from  our  mines,  and  coming  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  in  exchange  for 
our  products. 

It  seems  an  incredible  thing  to  say, 
but  you  say  it  yourself;  you  propose 
to  throw  away  all  the  unrivalled  ad- 
vantage which  God,  and  nature  and  our 
own  energy  have  thus  put  into  our 
hands.  At  the  very  moment  of  our 
demonstrated  supremacy  you  would 
throw  away  our  gold  and  all  the  power 
and  advantage  which  attend  it  and  go 
through  convulsions  and  desolation  to 
silver,  there  to  keep  company  with  the 
poor,  plodding,  backward  people,  who 
use  a silver  standard  for  no  reason  ex- 
cept that  they  are  not  able  to  have  any 
other. 

A man  who  does  not  know  these 
facts  is  excusable;  a man  who  can  not 
understand  them  is  excusable.  To 
these  weaker  brethren,  these  little  ones 
of  the  state,  we  owe  the  utmost  consid- 
eration and  forbearance.  To  him  who 
plays  upon  their  weakness  to  lead  them 
astray  there  is  a sentence  of  condemna- 
tion in  Matthew  xviii,  6. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Fort  Wayne,  Oct.  10,  1898. 
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[From  Fort  Wayne  (iazette,  Oct.  20,  ISitS.] 
Open  Letters  on  the  Money  Question. 


Letter  VII. 

HON  DAVID  TURPIE: 

Senator — While  the  bill  lately  enact- 
ed to  provide  means  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  war  Avith  Spain  was 
pending  in  the  Senate  a number  of 
amendments  were  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which 
you  are  a member.  One  of  these  Avas 
in  the  following  words: 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  and  defray- 
ing the  expenditures  made  necessary 
by  reason  of  the  existing  war  against 
Spain,  to  prepare  and  issue,  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca from  time  to  time,  as  the  same 
may  be  needed,  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  United  States  legal-tender 
notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars,  which  note.s 
shall  be  of  like  denominations,  and 
of  the  same  legal-tender  quality,  and 
shall  be  payable  and  redeemable  and 
reissuable  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  millions 
of  such  notes  noAv  outstanding,  as 
described  and  mentioned  in  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  May  thirty-first,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seA^enty-eight,  said 
notes  when  first  issued  to  he  expend- 
ed only  upon  the  war  account  afore- 
said, and  said  notes  shall  he  exempt 
from  taxation  by  or  under  state  or 
municipal  authority.” 

It  was  commonly  reported  at  the 
time  that  you  were  the  author  of  this 
amendment.  HoweA^er  that  may  be. 
you  made  it  your  own  by  a speech  in 
support  of  it  delivered  in  the  Senate 
May  18,  1898.  I haA’^e  read  and  re-read 
that  speech  Avith  a delight  alloyed  only 
by  my  inability  to  agree  with  the 
views  expressed  in  it.  It  seems  a pity 
that  such  choice  English  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  defense  of  such  detestable 
doctrines. 

In  this  speech  you  speak  repeatedly 
of  the  issue  of  notes  proposed  by  your 
amendment  as  a A^oluntary  loan.  You 
said: 
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“It  is  a loan,  a voluntary  loan, 
without  interest,  by  the  people  to  the 
Government  of  $150,000,000  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  an  indefinite 
period,  determinable  by  the  incident 
of  redemption  or  retirement.” 

Such  an  issue  of  notes  is  a loan,  no 
doubt.  The  notes  are  promises  to  pay 
money.  Each  note  is  a little  govern- 
ment bond.  But  you  use  the  wrong  ad- 
jective when  you  call  it  a volun- 
tary loan;  it  is  an  involuntary 
loan — a forced  loan.  The  notes  are  put 
into  circulation  as  money,  and  legal- 
tender  at  that.  The  people  are  giA'en 
no  election  in  regard  to  them.  They 
are  compelled  hy  law  to  receive  them. 

When  bonds  are  issued  and  sold  in 
the  ordinary  way  the  buyer  takes  them 
A'oluntarily  and  because  he  wants 
them.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  the 
transaction.  Such  a loan  is  a A'olun- 
tary  loan  in  a true  sense:  an  issue  of 
legal  tender  notes  Is  a forced  loan. 

The  goA^ernment  has  the  power  to 
make  a forced  loan  in  this  wav.  just  a*? 
it  has  the  power  to  sieze  proA’i^^ions.  or 
ships,  or  any  other  material  of  war  in 
time  of  war.  But  these  are  extraor- 
dinary powers  which  can  he  c\pvcfsed 
wisely  and  justh"  only  in  great  emerg- 
encies. When  time  and  onportunitv 
permit,  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  government 
to  buy  its  army  snnnlies  and  nay  for 
them,  and  not  take  them  from  the  peo- 
ple by  force.  If  it  needs  monoA’  and 
has  credit  it  is  its  dntA'  to  borrow  and 
aiA'e  its  oblitration  on  terms  aarieed  to 
hv  the  lender.  A forced  loan  is  a der- 
nier resort,  iustiflable  only  in  the  ut- 
most extremity. 

We  recognize  these  distinctions  in  a 
modified  vrfiv  in  our  nriAmte  transac- 
tions. I once  knew  a man  who  rerpfved 
information  hA^  telegram  that  his  wife 
was  dving  in  a distant  citv.  It  wanted 
three  minutes  of  train  time  and  the 
station  half  a mile  awav.  He  rushed 
from  his  office,  leaned  Into  a huggv  he 
found  at  the  door  and  dro\^e  like  mad 
to  the  railway  without  stopping  to  in- 
nuire  to  whom  the  huggv  belonged. 
He  sent  it  hack  immediatelv  wffh  an 
explanation,  and  the  owner,  on  learn- 
ing the  facts,  readily  forgave  the  act. 


was  a justifiable  case  for  the  forced 
an  of  a buggy.  But  a man  who 
lould  adopt  that  method  of  supplying 
mself  with  a conveyance  as  a regular 
ling  would  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
)nest  man. 

Our  old  greenbacks  were  issued  in  a 
re  emergency.  The  government  was 
;hting  for  its  life;— anything  to  save 
e Union.  It  was  such  an  exigency  as 
stifles  a forced  loan.  In  May,  189S, 
e were  in  no  straits  for  money.  It 
true  that  we  had  a war  on  hand 
hich  required  extraordinary  expend- 
ire.  But  it  was  not  a formidable  war. 
e did  not  expect  it  to  last  long.  It 
volved  no  threatening  peril  of  the 
-tion's  life.  We  could  borrow  all  the 
Dney  we  wanted  by  the  asking,  and  at 
w interest.  There  was  no  emergency 
stifying  a forced  loan. 

Your  amendment  can  be  defended,  if 
all,  only  on  the  ground  that  the  is- 
e of  legal-tender  notes  is  a legitimate 
d advantageous  mode  of  raising 
mey  whenever  the  government  needs 
for  any  purpose.  You  manifestly  so 
warded  it  yourself.  You  offered  no 
gument  in  support  of  your  proposi- 
•n  except  that  it  would  obviate  the 
cessity  of  issuing  bonds,  and  so  save 
:erest.  That  argument  would  apply 
any  and  every  case  where  the  gov- 
iment  needed  more  monev  than  the 
rrent  revenues  would  afford.  Your 
lendment,  therefore,  raises  the  whole 
>enback  question. 

The  principles  applicable  to  a note 
ued  by  the  government  are  exactly 
» same  as  those  which  are  applicable 
a po^'e  issued  b'^'  an  individual.  It 
in  evidence  of  d^^bt,  yo  trick  of  leg- 
ition  can  make  anvthing  more  of  it. 
value  rests  in  the  promise  which  it 
ries,  and  depends  on  the  certainty  of 
! performance  of  that  promise. 

)ur  war  greenbacks  were  simple 
tmises  to  pay  dollars.  At  that  time 
word  “dollar”  signifled  a gold  dol- 
, or  a silver  dollar,  indifferentlv. 
?ment  in  either  would  have  satisfied 
promise:  nothing  short  of  payment 
one  or  the  other  would  have  satis- 
I it. 

.t  the  beginning  a few  notes  were  is- 
d payable  on  demand:  but  the  body 
them — those  which  have  remained 
r to  this  day,  and  which  we  think 
and  speak  of  as  greenbacks,  were 
payable  on  demand.  No  time  of 
ment  was  named  in  them.  It  was 


impossible  for  such  a note  to  keep  at 
par  with  gold  or  silver.  A piece  of  p;v 
per  can  be  worth  its  face  in  specie  only 
when  it  is  convertible  into  specie  at 
will.  As  the  number  of  greenbacks  in 
circulation  increased,  and  the  war  went 
on,  and  our  hopes  of  its  speedy  end 
were  deferred,  and  the  public  debt  piled 
up  higher  and  higher,  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  opened  its  fire  in  the  rear, 
lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
it  became  more  and  more  uncertain 
when  the  promise  would  be  performed; 
and  hence  the  value  of  the  paper  fell 
and  fell,  until  it  took  two  dollars  and 
a half  in  greenbacks  to  equal  in  value 
a dollar  of  gold  or  silver. 

The  confederate  notes  had  a similar 
experience,  only  more  unfortunate. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  payment  of 
them  depended  on  the  triumph  of  the 
confederate  arms.  Y'Tiile  southern 
hopes  were  high  they  had  a degree  of 
credit  and  val”'^.  ,\s  those  hones  waned 
they  fell  a^'  jll  nntil  it  took  three 
hundred  dnllnrs  of  them  to  buy  a pair 
of  hoots.  Y'ith  the  surrender  at  Anno- 
mattox,  thev  dronned  dead.  At  that 
same  instanf  the  greenbacks  received  a 
new  birth.  The  Ignited  States  govern- 
ment was  to  live.  Its  ability  to  per- 
form its  promises  became  an  assured 
fact. 

It  was  a glorious  dav  that  ended  the 
war.  But  It  brought  us  fare  to  fane 
with  a disagreeable  situation.  Gold 
and  silver  had  gone  out  of  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fight.  Greenbacks 
and  hank  notes  redeemable  in  green- 
backs hefne  the  onlv  monev  in  circu- 
lation we  bed  aecustomed  ourselves  to 
measure  all  vahies  hv  them.  We  had 
done  that  so  long  that  we  had  come  to 
look  on  those  values  a^i  real  values. 
When  the  farmer  sold  his  wheat  for 
two  dollars  and  a half  n hu'^hel  he  for- 
got that  it  was  reallv  worth  no  more 
than  it  was  when  he  sold  it  for  a dollar 
or  so  in  gold:  that  the  high  price  signi- 
fied. not  that  the  wheat  was  worth 
more,  hut  that  the  monev  was  worth 
less.  We  bought  and  sold  and  built 
hni?ses  and  rontrarted  debts  as  though 
those  inflatpd  nrires  could  eontinue  for- 
ever. We  watered  everything. 

We  could  not  come  hack  to  real 
values  until  we  qnnee^ed  out  the  wate. 
ynth  which  all  things  had  been  satur- 
ated. That  meant  a terrific  shrinkage. 
The  man  who  had  supposed  himself  to 


/ 


bfSvorth  ten  thousand  dollars  had  to 
fale  the  fact  that  he  wasn’t  worth  five. 
It  was  an  ugly  awakening  from  a de- 
lightful dream.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  accept  such  a situation  with- 
out resistance. 

Then  arose  the  school  of  prophets 
who  discovered  in  the  government  at- 
tributes not  merely  of  human  sover- 
eignty, but  of  divine  omnipotence. 
The  doctrine  was  promulgated  that  it 
could  create  money  out  of  nothing. 
Having  issued  its  promises  to  pay,  it 
could  make  money  from  rag  pulp  to 
pay  them  with.  It  could  perform  one 
promise  by  delivering  to  its  creditor 
another  of  the  same  kind.  This  idea 
was  not  new  in  the  world,  hut  it  was 
new  in  the  heads  of  many  men.  Your 
party  fostered  it  and  fosters  it  still. 
It  was  a hard  struggle,  but  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  won;  and 
the  republican  party  put  on  the  statute 
book  the  law  of  pledging  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  its  debts  in  money,  and 
not  in  pulp.  With  that  elegant  sats 
casm  of  which  you  are  master  you  call 
this  law  the  “act  strengthening  the 
public  creditor,”  You  name  it  not  bad- 
ly. The  public  creditor  needed 
strengthening.  Your  party  was  ready 
to  cheat  him  out  of  his  dues,  and  would 
cheat  him  to-day  if  it  had  the  power. 

In  the  discussion  of  your  amendment 
before  the  Senate  you  referred  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  greenbacks  as  fol- 
lows; 

“During  the  last  war.  from  18fi1  to 
I860,  these  notes  were  the  currency 
of  the  country.  They  even  supplant- 
ed the  subsidiary  coin.  We  had  5. 
10,  26,  and  60-cent  notes  redeemable 
in  stamps.  The  times  were  excellent 
— no  failures:  no  assignments:  no 

bankruptcy;  intense  activity  in  all 
industrial  pursuits;  a large  domestic 
trade:  a,  verv  large  foreign  com- 

merce; no  difficulty  or  disturbance 
of  national  exchange,  and  the  war 
brought  to  a successful  and  honora- 
ble close.  It  is  tme.  sir.  that  those 
notes  were  for  some  time  at  a dis- 
count of  two  or  three  hundred  per 
cent,  a discount  entirelv  brought 
about  by  the  influence  and  the  action 
of  the  gold  exchange  abiding  in  the 
rear,  sapping  the  pnhlic  credit,  and 
disparaging  the  national  money,” 

This  is  a new  proposition  to  me.  I 
never  before  heard  it  claimed  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  greenbacks  was 


“entirely  brought  about  ” by  the  spec- 
ulators of  the  gold  exchange.  Your 
proposition  is  to  the  effect  that  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  gold  exchange 
the  government's  promises  to  pay  at  an 
indefinite  future  time  — no  one  could 
tell  when,  would  have  remained  at  par 
with  gold  through  all  the  protracted 
years  of  delay,  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  attended  and  followed  the  war. 
Such  virtue  can  not  reside  in  any 
promise.  Reason  and  experience  alike 
demonstrate  its  impossibility.  It  is  no 
compliment  to  your  adherents  to  feed 
them  such  chaff. 

“It’s  lint  ;i  Unowhr  Kind  o'  rnttlo 
That’s  f“d  nu  miMildy  enrn.*' 

There  is  but  one  explanation  possible 
of  your  extraordinary  statement.  It  is, 
that  you  regard  the  greenback,  not  as 
the  mere  note  of  the  government,  but 
as  having  a mysterious  virtue  of  money 
because  it  carries  the  “government 
stamp.”  and  is  legal-tender  under  the 
statute.  This  is  the  superstition  of 
populism.  To  my  mind  a populist,  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  word,  is  a man 
of  the  highest  motives  and  the  best  in- 
tentions, but  subject  to  the  infirmity  of 
a constitutional  inability  to  see  the  dif- 
ference between  words  and  things  as 
applied  to  money.  To  him  a dollar  is 
not  a concrete  substance,  but  a mere 
ideality.  Gold  dollars,  silver  dollars, 
paper  dollars,  buckskin  dollar.s  are  all 
alike  to  him.  Anything  is  a dollar,  and 
a good  dollar,  to  which  the  law  applies 
the  word  dollar.  If  that  were  so  your 
proposition  might  be  true.  If  the  gov- 
ernment had  the  power  thus  to  create 
in  a piece  of  naper  the  quality  of  value 
that  value  ought,  to  persist  unchanged 
through  winter  and  summer,  rain  and 
shine,  war  and  peace. 

T have  never  classed  you  as  a popu- 
list. and  have  not  supposed  that  you 
de^ilred  to  he  so  regarded.  But  your 
proposition  is  the  fundamental  propo- 
sition of  populism. 

You  brought  your  amendment  for- 
ward as  one  not  trenching  upon  any 
party  issue.  You  declared  it  to  be 
“thoroughly  non-partisan.”  T can  not 
see  it  so.  It  is  certainly  highly  objec- 
tionable from  the  standpoint  of  a re- 
publican. We  have  now  in  circulation 
$246.f>81,016  in  greenbacks,  and  S9S.- 
649.280  in  treasury  notes  of  1890.  They 
circulate  at  par  with  gold,  because  thev 
are  redeemed  in  gold  on  demand.  We 
have  $464,834,597  in  silver  dollars 


which  rest  on  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment for  half  of  their  value.  AYe  have 
?235,439,985  in  national  bank  notes  re- 
deemable in  greenbacks  or  silver — $1,- 
145,504,868,  ali  told.  All  this  money 
rests  on  a foundation  which  is  a little 
insecure.  Two  years  ago  six  and 
a half  million  voters  favored 
a policy  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  system,  upset  the 
gold  standard  and  plunged  everything 
into  chaos.  You  still  favor  the  same 
policy. 

Your  new  greenbacks  would  have 
been  born  under  a cloud:  there  would 
have  been  a taint  on  their  character 
from  the  beginning.  AVhat  would  the 
promise  on  them  have  meant:  gold,  or 
silver?  You  left  that  in  doubt.  When 
would  they  have  been  payable?  You 
[eft  that  in  doubt.  How  many  more 
like  them  were  to  follow?  You  left 
:hat  in  doubt. 

The  passage  of  your  amendment 
would  have  been  an  abandonment  of 
the  gold  standard.  It  was  a step  to 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  silver 
standard — of  all  standards,  in  contin- 
gencies that  were  possible.  There 
ivere  threats  in  the  air  of  intervention 
by  other  nations  in  behalf  of  Spain. 
Suppose  such  intervention  had  come, 
and  we  had  found  ourselves  involved 
n a great  wj^r?  More  money  would  have 
aeen  needed:  more  greenbacks  v'onld 
lave  been  called  for.  Once  embarked 
m that  course,  a return  from  it  would 
ae  impossible  in  the  midst  of  war.  The 
nevitable  result  would  have  been  the 
nispension  of  all  specie  payment. 

You  paint  that  as  a happy  condition 
)f  things,  a paradise  of  prosperity. 
‘The  times  were  excellent:  no  failures: 
lo  assignments:  no  bankruptcy:  in- 

ense  activity  in  all  individual  nnr- 
mlts.”  Tt  did  seem  so  for  a time. 
Yith  shops  and  farms  depleted  hy  the 
weation  of  armies,  and  an  enormous 
lemand  existing  for  militarv  material 
ind  supplies,  there  was  work  enough 
■or  all.  With  the  progressive  depreci- 
jtion  of  the  irredeemable  currency 
:here  was  an  apparent  increase  of 
/allies  as  rapid  as  the  growth  of  a 
niishroom.  The  merchant  made  more 
'irofit  by  the  rise  of  prices  while  he 
dept  at  night,  than  by  his  sales  during 
he  dav.  n\’ervtbing  seamed  to  go  up. 
ip.  The  fact  was.  that  the  money  was 
roing  down.  down. 

The  reaction  was  inevitable.  The 


man  who  goes  up  in  a balloon  iiMt 
come  down  again.  He  may  live  awM«. 
in  the  clouds,  but  he  will  come  to  earth 
finally,  dead  or  alive.  If  the  ascent 
was  deligiitful,  the  descent  was  dread- 
ful. The  merchant  found  things  exact- 
ly reversed.  He  lost  more  over  night 
than  he  made  over  day.  The  farmer’s 
wheat  shrunk  in  value  as  it  grew  in 
height,  in  ’73  the  crasli  came — wide- 
spread, disastrous,  complete.  You 
omitted  to  paint  that  picture.  In  ’79, 
with  the  resumption  of  gold  payments 
at  the  tn'asury,  we  planted  our  feet 
once  more  on  solid  ground.  All  this 
you  would  go  through  again  to  avoid 
borrowing  enough  money  to  fight 
Spain. 

Your  greenback  theories  are  more 
vicious  than  your  silver  theories.  In 
ferior  as  silver  is,  it  is  something  real: 
fiat  money  is  but  the  shadow  of  noth- 
ing. Silver  is  a floating  island,  drift- 
ing, we  know  not  whither;  irredeema- 
ble paper  is  bobbing  water.  It  is  well 
that  your  amendment  failed. 

There  are  questions  relating  to  the 
greenbacks  which  we  now  have  which 
invite  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men. 
and  will  demand  consideration  when 
the  main  question  shall  have  been  set- 
tled. Shall  we  retain  them  as  a perma- 
ment  form  of  money,  or  prudently  re- 
tire them'’  If  the  latter,  how  shall  we 
do  it.  and  what  shall  take  their  place? 
If  the  former,  how  shall  we  insure  their 
certain  redemntion  and  secure  the 
maintenance  of  a stable  standard?  Bnt 
these  ouestions  can  w^ait — they  must 
wait  until  we  know  what  the  standard 
is.  and  is  to  he:  until  your  silver  stand- 
ard shall  have  been  duly  sentenced  to 
death  hy  law.  and  the  sentence  duly  ex- 
ecuted. ■Respectfully  vours. 

R.  S.  TAYTOR. 

Fort  Y’’ayne,  Oct.  17,  1898. 


The  of  thi?  pi'nt  to  anv  addrope 

on  apphVafion  to  Fort  Wayne  (Gazette,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 
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[From  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  Oct.  27, 1398.] 
Open  Letters  on  the  Money  Question. 

Letter  VIII. 

HON.  DAVID  TURPIE: 

Senator — It  is  related  of  Madame  de 
Stael  that  she  once  spent  an  evening 
in  the  company  of  a gentleman  whom 
she  declared  afterward  to  be  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  conversationalists  she 
had  ever  met.  The  fact  was  that  he 
was  stone  deaf,  and  had  neither  heard 
nor  said  a word  during  the  evening.  It 
was  her  own  talking  that  she  had  en- 
joyed. I have  had  a similar  experience 
in  the  epistolary  line  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  you  which  this  letter 
closes;  and  I have  to  say,  with  Madame 
de  Stael,  that  1 have  enjoyed  it. 

In  leaving  the  subject,  I do  so  with 
the  general  remark  that  your  monetary 
theories  appear  to  me  to  take  no  ac- 
count of  three  great  facts  of  modern  life 
and  society.  The  first  of  these  is  the  part 
which  exchanges  play  in  all  our  af- 
fairs. The  farmer  still  produces  a por- 
tion of  his  own  food,  as  does  also  every 
citizen  who  keeps  a garden,  a cow,  or 
poultry.  But  for  the  most  part  we 
get  the  things  which  we  use  from  each 
other  in  exchange  for  goods,  labor  or 
money.  We  spend  our  lives  in  working 
for  each  other.  Even  the  farmer,  now- 
adays, buys  more  things  from  others 
than  he  produces  for  himself. 

This  is  one  of  the  features  of  refined 
civilization.  It  enables  every  man  to 
devote  himself  to  a single  line  of  effort 
and  so  reach  the  highest  possible  effi- 
ciency of  work. 

The  second  of  these  facts  is  that  this 
universality  of  exchange  requires  the 


use  of  numerous  standardly  of  like 
universality  of  use  and  acceptance,  and 
of  the  highest  possible  exactness.  We 
could  not  make  exchanges  without 
measures  of  quantity,  length,  weight, 
and  time,  and  many  standards  of  grade 
and  quality.  We  have  to  measure  ev- 
erything we  deal  in,  in  order  to  make 
dealing  possible. 

We  have  had  a curious  illustration 
of  this  necessity  in  recent  times. 
When  electricity  made  its  appearance 
in  the  market  as  a thing  to  be  bought 
and  sold  it  was  seen  at  once  that  some 
means  must  be  found  of  measuring  it. 
And  that  has  been  done.  The  discov- 
ery and  perfection  of  methods  and  ap- 
paratus for  that  purpose  is  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  science  and  inven- 
tion on  record.  Electricity  can  now  be 
measured  with  as  much  exactness  as 
silk  by  length,  or  gold  by  weight. 

There  is  one  element  entering  into 
every  exchange  which  has  to  be  meas- 
ured besides  the  things  themselves 
which  are  exchanged,  and  that  is  value. 
Every  exchange  involves  a comparison 
of  values.  Such  a comparison  is  im- 
possible without  some  standard  or 
measure  of  value  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  things  exchanged. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  stand- 
ards shall  be  exact,  unchangeable  and 
universally  accepted.  As  respects 
standards  of  physical  qualities,  such 
as  length  and  weight  this  desideratum 
is  attainable  and  has  been  attained 
with  a high  degree  of  perfection.  As 
respects  value  it  is  not  so  easily  at- 
tained. Value  is  not  a property  of  mat- 
ter; it  is  a quality  ascribed  to  things 
in  the  minds  of  men. 


Ever  since  the  dawn  of  civilization 
■nen  have  been  using  measures  of  value 
of  some  kind  in  their  dealings  with 
^ach  other.  In  every  age  they  have 
ised  the  best  one  or  ones  they  had  and 
mew  hoiJPto  use.  The  nations  of  high- 
*st  development  have  come  to  gold  as 
he  best  among  all  that  are  possible. 
’?his  solution  has  been  a true  evolution. 
The  choice  is  irrevocable. 

Upon  this  standard  society  has  built 
. I system  of  exchange  which  stands  to- 
lay  as  one  of  the  ripened  fruits  of  civ- 
lization.  It  is  adapted  with  equal  per- 
ection  to  every  transaction  involving 
txchange,  from  a child’s  purchase  of  a 
itick  of  candy  to  the  vast  business  of 
he  United  States  Government.  It  em- 
)races  a multitude  of  instruments, 
;ach  fitting  some  particular  use,  and 
»ach  having  a definite  relation  to  the 
itandard.  These  instruments  include 
ill  sorts  of  minor  and  token  coins, 
>ank  notes,  government  notes,  checks, 
irafts,  certificates  of  deposit,  money 
>rders,  promissory  notes,  bonds,  guar- 
intys,  insurance  policies,  and  the  like. 
They  consist  to  such  large  extent  of 
vritten  promises  or  orders  that  they 
nay  be  spoken  of  as  “paper  credits.” 
3y  means  of  these  instruments  busi- 
less  is  transacted  with  all  the  accura- 
;y  which  could  be  attained  by  the  di- 
rect use  of  gold  and  with  a great  sav- 
ng  of  time  and  labor.  So  great  has 
)een  the  development  of  paper  credits 
hat  in  the  active  business  of  life  they 
iave  almost  entirely  displaced  gold. 

Here  enters  the  third  great  fact  of 
vhich  I spoke.  It  is  the  part  which 
;oniidence  plays  in  the  world’s  system 
)f  exchange. 

The  growth  of  confidence  is  one  of 
he  benign  results  of  civilization  in  ev- 
*ry  department  of  life.  We  trust  each 
>ther  at  every  step.  We  trust  each 


other  Implicitly  because  we  haw 
learned  by  experience  that  we  can  do 
so  safely.  When  we  cease  thus  to 
trust  each  other,  we  shall  relapse  into 
barbarism. 

In  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  ex- 
change of  which  I have  spoken  there  is 
in  every  transaction  a reliance  upon 
the  equivalence  of  that  instrument — 
the  paper  credit  in  form  of  bank  note,, 
check,  draft,  or  whatever  it  may  be,, 
with  the  standard.  The  implicitness  of 
that  confidence  is  the  test  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  system.  The  more  abso- 
lute and  well  grounded  the  confidence, 
th  more  perfect  the  system.  The  di- 
rection of  progress  in  improvement  of 
the  system  is  to  increase  the  confidence 
by  strengthening  the  grounds  of  con- 
fidence, and  so  making  the  system  and 
its  instruments  more  worthy  of  con- 
fidence. This  means,  first,  the  fixation 
of  the  standard  by  the  widest  possible 
concurrence  of  mankind  in  it,  and  by 
the  strongest  guaranty  of  law;  and 
second,  the  improvement  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  paper  credits  take 
the  place  of  the  standard  so  that  they 
shall  possess  the  highest  possible  cer- 
tainty of  value  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble convenience  of  use. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  my 
thought  tlian  that  other  great  product 
of  civilization — the  transportation  sys- 
tem. Transportation  is  an  incident  of 
exchange.  We  transport  goods  from 
place  to  j)lace  in  order  to  exchange 
them.  The  vrorld  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  ever  since  exchanges 
began.  The  evolution  of  conveyances 
from  human  backs  to  steamships  and 
railways  has  gone  forward  step  by  step 
with  the  advance  of  the  race  from  sav- 
agery. The  system  has  reached  a mar- 
velous degree  of  perfection.  The  swift- 
ness and  cheapness  of  transportation. 


mhe  fidelity  of  those  who  transact  the 
^business,  the  rarity  of  loss  are  all  won- 
derful to  contemplate. 

Nevertheless  the  system  is  not  per- 
fect. As  in  every  other  department  of 
affairs  each  step  of  progress  in  means 
of  transportation  discloses  possibilities 
of  still  further  progress.  How  are  these 
possibilities  to  be  realized?  Not  by  de- 
stroying the  system  and  inventing  an- 
other out  of  our  heads;  but  by  follow- 
ing along  the  lines  of  its  past  evolu- 
tion, by  raising  higher  and  higher  the 
standards  of  intelligence,  skill  and 
tiedlity  in  those  that  operate  it;  in  rail- 
ways, by  improvement  of  road-beds, 
crossings  and  bridges,  by  better  ma- 
chinery, by  air-brakes,  automatic  coup- 
lers, steam  heating,  electric  light,  and 
all  that. 

Just  so  the  improvement  of  our 
mechanism  of  exchange — our  monetary 
system,  is  to  be  found,  not  !n  throwing 
away  what  it  has  cost  the  world  cen- 
turies of  effort  to  produce,  but  by  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  its  own  normal  ev- 
olution, by  buttressing  the  standard 
with  stronger  guarantees,  by  bringing 
the  paper  credits  into  closer  relation 
with  it,  by  more  effectual  precautions 
against  fraud  and  mismanagement;  in 
a word,  by  promoting  confidence  as  a 
result  of  surer  grounds  of  confidence. 

The  times  demand  that  we  enter  now 
on  this  course  of  progress  by  a careful 
study  and  wise  revision  of  our  mone- 
tary system.  It  has  grave  defects,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  uncertainty  which 
hangs  about  the  standard.  Is  it  to  be 
gold,  or  silver?  It  is  impossible  to  an- 
swer that  question  while  it  remains  a 
subject  of  party  contention.  Two  years 
ago  seven  million  voters  said  one 
thing,  and  six  and  half  millions  the 
other.  What  do  they  say  now?  What 
will  they  say  two  years  hence?  As 


long  as  that  question  hangs  in  mid  air 
our  whole  monetary  system  will  be  in- 
secure in  its  most  fundamental  part. 
It  also  needs  amendment  in  other  par- 
ticulars. It  is  thirty  years  since  the 
close  of  the  w^ar  left  it  on  our  hands. 
With  the  exception  of  the  provision  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in 
1879  we  have  done  little  since  then  to 
improve  it.  Meanwhile  we  have  forged 
ahead  in  every  other  department  of  life 
and  business.  W^e  are  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  a new  career  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity. It  is  essential  to  our  highest 
success  in  that  career  that  we  shall  be 
equipped  with  a monetary  system — 
with  machinery  of  exchange  as  good 
as  the  best.  W^e  are  not  so  equipped 
now'. 

In  this  pathw'ay  of  progress  you 
and  your  party  are  an  obstruction. 
You  not  only  do  nothing  to  help,  but 
you  do  all  you  can  to  hinder.  You  de- 
nounce the  gold  standard  without  of- 
fering anything  practicable  in  its 
place.  You  propose  a plan  which 
means  a silver  standard,  but  without 
saying  so.  You  talk  about  bimetallism 
as  though  your  plan  would  give  us  a 
double  standard  of  gold  dollars  and 
.silver  dollars  equal  in  value,  concur- 
rent in  circulation  and  unlimited  in 
quantity.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  impossibility  of  such  a standard. 
The  thing  w^hich  will  result  from  free 
silver  coinage  at  16  to  1,  as  surely  as 
the  setting  of  the  sun  in  the  evening,  is 
a single  silver  standard.  That  would 
involve  a revolution  in  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  as  sw’eeping  as  a 
change  of  guage  in  our  railroad  sys- 
tem. You  could  simplify  the  campaign 
greatly  if  you  would  state  plainly  what 
ycur  scheme  means.  Just  press  that 
button  and  the  people  will  do  the  rest. 
They  do  not  want  a silver  standard. 
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preach  a gospel  of  blind  discontent;^ 
you  set  men  against  their  fellows;  you 
inflame  the  prejudices  and  resent- 
ments of  ignorant  people;  you  make 
yourself  strong  in  the  weaknesses  of 
men. 

The  result  is  that  you  and  your  par- 
ty exclude  yourselves  from  participa- 
tion in  useful  work.  By  the  course  you 
are  following  you  can  embarrass  and 
hinder  the  progress  of  monetary  re- 
form, but  you  can  not  stop  it.  It  will 
go  on  to  great  and  beneficent  ends. 
We  shall  give  you  good  money  in  spite 
of  your  unwillingness  to  have  it.  We 
have  done  it  already,  in  a measure. 
Your  own  modest  salary  is  paid  to-day 
in  money  as  good  as  gold  notwith- 
standing you  have  done  your  best  to 
degrade  it  to  the  level  of  silver. 

It  may  be  no  comfort  to  you  now  to 
say  it,  but  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  a comfort  to  you  that  it  hap- 
pened. The  money  question  will  have 
its  day  and  be  put  behind  us.  Free  sil- 
ver will  be  assigned  its  place  in  the 
museum  of  history.  Our  great  country 
will  go  on  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  high 
destiny.  Our  ships  will  sail  all  seas; 
our  flag  unfurl  its  colors  in  all  ports; 
our  commerce  seek  customers  in  all 
lands.  We  shall  rear  within  our  bor- 
ders the  finest,  grandest  civilization  of 
all  ages,  and  be  the  greatest,  happiest 
people  on  earth.  In  this  glorious  con- 
summation you,  and  those  who,  with 
you  have  unwittingly  tried  to  prevent 
it,  will  nevertheless  have  a full  share. 
That  you  may  live  long  to  see  and  en- 
joy it  is  my  sincere  hope.  Respectfully 
ycurs,  R-  S.  TAYLOR. 

Fort  Wayne,  Oct.  24,  1898. 


Worse  than  this,  you  confuse  the 
sul  ject  still  further  by  the  proposal  of 
me  re  greenbacks  without  any  definite 
pn  tvision  for  their  redemption  either 
as  to  the  kind  of  money  in  which  they 
sh  ill  be  paid,  or  the  time  and  condi- 
tic  tis  of  payment.  You  talk  of  the  irre- 
de  jmable  greenback  of  the  civil  war 
as  an  ideal  money,  when  it  was,  in 
fat  t,  a money  which  had,  in  effect,  no 
at:  ndard  but  the  fluctuating  probabil- 
it;  of  the  ultimate  payment  of  a 
promissory  note.  You  thus  ignore,  and 
tr*  at  as  a thing  of  no  consequence  that 
w lich  is  of  the  first  consequence — the 
st  iiidard  of  value.  According  to  your 
teiching  it  makes  no  difference  what 
st  indard  we  have,  or  whether  we  have 
ai  y at  all. 

You  thus  disable  yourself  and  those 
w lo  follow  you  from  rendering  any  aa- 
si  stance  in  the  study  and  solution  of 
tl  e real  money  questions  of  the  day — 
tl  ose  which  are  fairly  open  to  debate 
a id  ought  to  be  debated.  It  is  as  im- 
p yssible  to  discuss  a question  of  bank- 
ii  g or  currency  with  one  holding  your 
V ews  as  it  would  be  to  discuss  a math- 
e natical  problem  with  a person  who 
denied  the  truth  of  the  multiplication 
t;  ble.  Your  program  is  one  of  destruc- 
t on,  simply;  to  tear  down,  not  to  build 
up.  It  is  financial  nihilism. 

It  is  a tremendous  undertaking  on 
t le  part  of  the  people  to  decide  money 
c uestions.  In  many  particulars  they 
are  abstruse  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand. They  can  be  dealt  with  intelli- 
I ently  as  political  questions  only  in 
tie  form  of  simple  and  general  propo- 
sitions, and  these  can  be  decided  by  the 
I eople  safely  only  in  the  light  of  dis- 
lassionate  and  candid  discussion.  You 
( ontribute  nothing  to  that  kind  of  dis- 
< ussion.  You  do  all  you  can  to  make 
i t impossible  and  ineffectual.  You 


The  leaflets  of  this  eeriea  sent  to  any  address 
on  application  to  Fort  Wayne  Gazette,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 
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